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The Orchard. 





wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 








A good many people are crowding in to get seats 
at the First Table, seats that belong to the Farmer 
and his Wife. This won’tdo. Those who produce 
the bread and meat must not wait for the crumbs 

| and bare bones. Clear the way for the Farmer 
and his Wife! 

The Rural New-Yorker is indefatigable. Hot 
weather makes no difference to it. 

Who restraineth himself in the use of things 
lawful will never encroach on things forbidden. 

Try a little super-phospbate on the grass stub- 
ble and see how it helps next year’s crop of hay. 


It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways, 


but it’s mighty hard to work it one way on a 
mortgage. 
A mosquito bite has but few terrors to the per- 


| son who knows enough to hold the part bitten 
| in a vessel of cold water a few minutes. 


FarM JOURNAL has added more names to its 
subscription list the present summer than dur- 











It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The | 





we expect to have a big time next winter. The 
people have made up their minds that the 200,000 
innst come in. 

Dystentery requires the subject to lie down and 
remain in that position while he abstains from 
solid food until relief is obtained, drinking freely 
of water. 

Cut off cucumber pickles with a pair of scis- 
sors or a knife. The man who cannot pick them 
without breaking the vines should find other 
employment. 


Oliver Overtop grows his own timothy seed, so 
as to be sure there are no weeds in it.. It isa 
bother to do it, but he does not mind this, for it is 
a greater bother to have his hay full of weeds: So 
of his wheat; and therefore he does not promul- 
gate cockle, cheat and rye. The fact is, Oliver 
fights weeds early and late, daisies, docks, mock 
mullens, thistles, plaintains, sorrel and the whole 
pestiferous brood. And he trims his beard when 
it needs it and wears his pantaloons outside of 
his boots, particularly on Sundays. He hangs up 
his hat when he goes into the house. 








The song birds leave us at the summer’s close, 

Only the empty nests are left behind, 

And pipings of the quail among the sheaves. 
—LONGFELLOW. 








THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

If you have a rich spot in the garden where 
winter radishes will grow quickly, sow them this 
month. If they are not grown quickly, I would 
sooner eat a good turnip. 

Weeds that get the start of me in the corners 
ahd around the fences, I pull up. When pulled 
they do not grow again, the weeding does not 
have to be done over every few days, as is the 
case where the tops are merely cut off. The 
work should be done after a rain and before the 
seed ripens. 

A little lettuce sown now will make a grateful 
change of the table fare this fall. If not used on 
the table, the poultry will be glad to get it. I 
have been feeding it to a pen of fowls for two 
months. The flock of 25 eat a half bushel basket 
full a day, and would consume more if they could 
get it. 

If there is a piece of ground anywhere that you 
intend to plant in strawberries next spring, see 
that no weed seeds are allowed to ripen upon it 
this fall. This will save labor next year. 

Early peas and beans planted now will help to 
lengthen out the summer. If the weather be dry 
plant deeper than in the spring. If not needed 
for table use the pigs will appreciate them. Some- 
thing useful should be kept growing on the gar- 
den soil. Anything is better than weeds, and 
weeds are better than bare ground. 

Just after I made my first planting of celery, 
rain came in torrents and filled the trench up 
level, covering the heart of the plant. Of course, 
it had'to be carefully and patiently dug out, for 
celery with earth in the heart will not grow. 

The season in the garden has been a hard and 
discouraging one. Too much moisture is as bad 
as notenough. The frequent heavy rains kept 








my soil packed and gave but little opportunity for 
cultivation. Rich soil and abundance of fertilizer 
seemed to do.little- good to-crops. It will not be 
always thus. 

While my grapes were in bloom the rose bugs 
came and with them a prolonged storm of wind 
and rain. This was inconvenient for the bugs and 
some of them concluded to try a strawberry diet 
in a less exposed position. But they managed to 
make way with the grapes before I could get bags 
on. It is just as well that the bugs took them, as 
the rot has spoiled the scattering ones they left. 
I do not believe the application of any kind of 
powder or liquid would have availed this season. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 121. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I am one of those who maintain that if anybody 
can do a thing I can do it also, provided the same 
conditions enter into the problem. I mean if any- 
body can raise fifty bushels of wheat, or a hun- 
dred bushels of corn, or seven hundred bushels of 
potatoes to the acre, I can do as well myself, 
provided my soil is capable of such yields, and 
the climate is as good as that of my competitor. 
I leave luck out of the question, for my chances 
are as good as his on that score. This may be 
“conceit,” but call it what you will, the fact re- 
mains that I have never proposed, and never will 
propose, to let anybody beat me in a fair race. 

Sometimes I see pieces in the papers that startle 
me, and make me wonder for the moment if the 
truth has been uppermost in the mind of the 
writer. Sometimes it is in regard to the hard 
times that prevail among farmers—how every- 
thing is going to the dogs—then again some one 
tells what wonderful crops he has grown, what 
great results have been accomplished in the dairy 
or poultry yard; what immense profits have been 
made in farming. As an illustration, I recently 
read in the Country Gentleman a statement of 
what a New Jersey farmer accomplished last year 
on a 400 acre farm, (350 of which is in cultiva- 
tion). The name of the farmer is not given but 
he lives in Monmouth county, who, like myself, 
is a retired city business man, who farms for the 
tun of the thing, as I do. The produce of the 
place for 1888 was: 


36, 386 qts. milk.... 
591 Ths. butter 





16 tons pumpkins.. ..96.00 
4,500 bush,corn ears..2,520.00 
P .70' 7,800 bunches corns’ks, 390.00 
. .180.00 1,000 bbls potatoes. . .1.750.00 
. .184.00) 1,500 heads cabbages.....75.00 
150.00) 1,200 bushels beets, 300 

78 bushels turnips...435.00 
250 bush. carrots .....90.00 
















626 bush. rye......... .825.96 7 Holstein bulls and 
114 bush. wheat....... 114.00 4 heifers..........375.00 
428 bush. oats........- 205.44 6 Kerry bulls and 
13 turkeys........+++++: 9.76 Pheifers _...... 250.00 
12 bbls. apples, 15 baskets 1H. B. heifer . 85.00 
OUEB 05 o0scncese s+ eee 5 colts ...... 260.00 
147 chick’s, 14 ducks. , 102.55 40 tons straw 600.00 
200 tons hay.........4,000,00 Garden truck.......... 278.54 
16 tons millet. eevee 240,00 ——_ 
12 tons salt hay...... 120.00 $15, 228.89 
Expenses, including wages of gardener, who keeps 
the lawns, &c., in order, but not including inter- 
est on money invested, as the rental of mansion 
on the property cancels this item........--++-++++ 5,505,06 
Balance of profit...........<+seeeeeeeee: 89, 723.83 


Now, while I do not admit that I can not pro- 
duce such results at Elmwood, I must confess that, 
so far, I have not. My profits never have been 
as large as this, nor in this proportion, but there 








oan any previous summer of its existence. And 
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seems to be no good reason why they should not be 
s0 some time in the future. It is pretty bard to keep 
up to a Jerseyman, I must confess, but my mother 
is a native of that country, and I shall expect to 
move on to victory. It is only a question of time. 

And let me ask, in view of this statement, what 
becomes of this eternal cry of hard times, of *‘What 
is the matter with us,” and all that! Does the fault 
not rest with ourselves that we are underlings, that 
the mortgage still clings to our farms, that we are 

yround under foot and the life squeezed out of us? 

st all resolve, as I have, to,do like this Jerseyman, 
and get the balance on the right side of the ledger. 
There is room at the top in this farming business, so 
let’s get there. 

Harriet says that the comforts of living depend 
largely upon little conveniences which we can ac- 
quire if we try. Some people are ingenious and are 
always looking for good new ideas, and are ready 
and able tofix up things in the best manner. A large 
class seem never to have time for any such things. 
They are not quite ready, but are always a little in 
the rear of success. They go at work in a round- 
about way, instead of cutting across lots on a bee- 
line. In many instances, she admits, poverty or 
sickness explains the absence of little conveniences, 
but in most cases it can be traced to deficient early 
training and a lack of mechanical ingenuity. 

Many persons go all through life unconscious that 
things could be any better. They waste time; a 
door latch is out of order; a catch is wanting; a 
knob is off; a window sash fails to budge ; a bed- 
stead has the ricket ; a wash-stand is broken; a chair 
wants a castor or a rocker; a book-case has one 
short leg; a cupboard shelf is too high or too low; 
the pump valve is worn out, or a bolt is gone, or 
the spout is loose; the drain to the sink is stopped 
up; the wood-box is split and coming apart; the 
whetstone is broken or lost; the butcher-knives are 
without an edge; the rivet is loose in the shears 
and the blades are dull; there are no bins, or shelves 
in the cellar: no hooks in the wardrobe. 

About the barns and fields things are in no better 
condition. In fact, it looks as though the family had 
just dropped down, or moved in, or were just going 
to move out. To fasten open a swinging gate or 
barn door it is not au uncommon thing to see a short 
board used for a prop. A pitchfork does tolerably 
weil and is often used. A much better plan is to pay 
one cent for a staple which may be driven into the 
door or gate near its free edge about two feet from 
the ground. Through this staple put a strap or piece 
of band iron,which is bent and nailed onto the sides 
near the end of a stick about as long and large as a 
broom handle. Sharpen the free end of the stick. 
When the door is open the stick holds it in place, 
and if a wind blows it further, the stick follows up 
the door. When not reeded, lift the lower free end 
and swing it around parallel with the sides of the 
door in a horizontal position, where it is held by a 
standing piece of board or hook. This is always 
ready and ought to last a long time. 

Harriet, you see, is a practical woman, and knows 
pretty well what she is talking about. She is very 
ingenious, and had she been a man, would have 
made a master mechanic. She is in the shop at the 
moment I write, making a little wagon for the twins. 
She prefers to do it herself to letting me doit. Her 
father was a wheelwright and she in her youth be- 
came handy with tools. The wagon will not dis- 
credit her. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
Can hay be baled right from the field as made ? 
Yes, and it is sometimes done. It should be thor- 
oughly cured first. 


What is the best way to get rid of plantain in a lawn. 
Meriden, Conn. H. 8. 8. 


Frequent clipping with the lawn mower will exter- 
minate them. See that no seed ripens. 
How can Ikili sorrel ? 

Lime, manure, plow, cultivate, and keep doing it. 
Good farming keeps sorrel out, and better farming 
will drive it out. 

When is the best season to cut trees to *prevent the 
the stumps from sprouting. 

The last half of July, and the first half of this 
month. So say old forest pioneers. 

What will take the lice off my cabbage? They are cov- 
ered with them. 

The kerosene emulsion will do it. See page 112 
June issue. The best way to put it on is in the form 
of a spray applied with considerable force. 

How shali [ destroy plaintain in a field that all other 
green things have abandoned to it ? 

Turn in more growing pigs than the plantain will 


- 





support and feed them — bran and middlings 
to make up tiie difference. Plantain is as good as 
clover for pigs. 


What is the best use to make of second-growth clover ? 

Make a crop of seed if it will, thrash it on the field, 
and spread the dust, chaff and straw pile over the 
field again. If it will not do this because of the 
‘clover midge,” or some other adverse influence, 
make a pi m of it for the fattening pigs. 
Feed them in it, if possible, and let them run there 
until killing time. Pigs properly fed on a clover 
field will be ready to kill about the time the frost 
has shut off the green feed, and will be better and 
then, than at any later time. 


: 





What is the best methed of killing willow, osage, or 
locust trees? 

When the bark is loose in summer pull it off about 
the base of the tree. Start a strip witb an ax about 
two feet from the ground, and pull it loose down to 
the root and let it lie there, do not pull it off. In 
this way go around the trunk and you will have a 
dead tree and no sprouts. 

What is the usual average amount of “ phosphate” ap- 
plied per acre to wheat,and the most approved 
method of application in wheat growing districts ? 


From two to three hundred pounds, and it is almost 


universally put in with the wheat. We believe 

five hundred pounds would be a more profitable ap- 

plication, three hundred pounds drilled in with the 
wheat in the fall, and the other two hundred with 
the clover-seed in the spring. 

We have abundance of seaweed and waste fish; are 

they valuable as manure,and how shali we use them ? 

Tbe sea weed is rich in potash, and the fish in am- 
monia and phosphoric acid, and used together make 
valuable crop food. The cheapest way to apply is 
to broadcast both, and plow them under. They may 
be composted with dried muck, harbor mud, or com- 
mon soil. We should prefer plowing them down the 
season before the crop for which they are intended 
is planted. 

Will it pay to thin out potato stalks when there are 
more than four or five in a hill: provided one has 
only a small lot and plenty of time ? 

Perryville, Ind. G. W. D. 

Yes, to get a crop of large potatoes. Three stalks 
are better than four or five. For an early crop, one 
stalk is better than two or three. If the rows and 
hills are wide apart and the ground is rich nothing 
will be gained by thinning. Soil, season, variety and 
method of planting wif each modify the answer to 
this question. 

Please tell me the best time to dig peanuts and the best 
way to wash them so they will not mould. 

Winjleld, Kansas. D. A. 

Just after the first frost. Plow furrow from both 
sides of row, loosen with a fork, pull and let lie on 
the ground two or three days to wilt. Stack around 
poles putting the roots toward the pole, and keep 
the bottom layer off the ground by two or three 
sticks or stones. If carefully stacked they may be 
left in the field for a month or more. They are then 
picked off by hand, screened, dried a little while 


and bagged. 





You reeommend the use of crude petroleum on shin- 
gles. Where can I] get the crude oil and how much 
will be required for 7,000 cypress shingles ? 

Hollandville, Del. a; Se 

Local merchants will procure it for their custo- 
mers. City dealers in oils will furnish it by the bar- 
rel. The Quaker City Oil Company, Philadelphia. 
will supply J. T. R.. or any of our readers crude oil 





will coat a square (10 x 10 feet) of ordinary shingles. 
The better way of applying it is to soak the shin- 


gles in it. This will require more oil ; just how much 
| 7,000 cypress shingles will absorb we cannot say. 

| What is good for a smoking chimney, with a large fire 

place, in an old-fashioned house ? 
If it insists upon ‘‘ drawing the smoke down,” it 
might help it to turn the thing bottom end up, but 
| if it’s one of the great, generous ‘‘ old-fashioned ” 
sort, just such as we have one of in eur own old 
homestead home, that might be a diflicult operation. 

Besides we would not want to put the glorious old 

fire-place out on the roof. We suspect that the fire 

place is left open. It should be thoroughly stopped 
| up with a board lined with sheet iron, fitted in the 
throat. If this has been done, then probably it 
smokes because the chimney is so large that the 
| stove cannot warm the whole body of air which it 
contains. To remedy this, carry the stove pipe up 
five or six lengths toward the top, inside the chim- 
ney, using an elbow at the bottom. This smaller 
body of air will be well heated, and ‘‘ scoot” out at 
the top without trouble. Any extra pipe holes in the 
| chimney should be carefully stopped, so that no air 
| can enter excepting through the stove. 

Iam having a splendid growth of young clover from 
this year’s seeding, on the wheat stubbles; shall I 
Fay it off, or make hay of it? 

Well, if vou are really anxious to get rid of that 
| clover, it will probably cost iess in the long run to 
make hay of it. A negative advantage will be the 
absence of the packing of the land by trampling, 
and if the land be clay, and softened by fall rains, 
this is a big one. Positive gains will be found in 

| ridding the land of rag weeds and other foul growth, 
and removing the stubble from next year’s hay crop. 
Perhaps there are others, but we do not like to make 
the list too long, because we would really like to 
know that that “splendid crop of clover” is to be 
left on the ground, and receive a good dressing of 
lime, say thirty bushels per acre, during the leisure 
of the coming winter. (If in a locality where lime 
is scarce and expensive, ten bushels per acre will be 
a big help). Probably that coat of clover did not 
cost, for seed and sowing, more than one dollar per 
acre, and we believe it will be worth to the land 
fully as much as ten loads of common barn-yard 
manure, which would cost, including hauling and 
spreading, if bought and drawn from the village 
near by, not less than fifteen dollars. Of course, 
| circumstances of which we have no knowledge enter 
into the problem. If our questioner is so situated 
that he must needs take out of the land “all there is 
in it,” he will find his advantage in making hay of 
this crop. But if, as we hope, he is looking to future 
prosperity rather than present gain. aud can afford 
to ‘* make the most of what he has,” we say, neither 
mow nor pasture, but let that crop stay right where 
it is. If very foul with weeds, likely to seed, we 
should mow it and let it rot on the ground. If field 
are bad, mow it and haul it to the mow. 
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| The “Murray” Buggies will always stand at 

the head, for they combine fine material, good 

| workmanship, fine finish, and last, but not least, 
they are the cheapest in the world. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


| 
| 
Pull the collars forward when the team rests. | 
| 








A damp cellar is not a fit place in which to store 
butter. 

Faults in a horse are usnally caused by ignorance 
or impatience, or both, on the part of the trainer, 

Some cows are born kickers, some become kick- 
ers, and many more have kicking abused into them. | 

If the whiffle-trees are on top of the roller tongue, 
be certain the horses are not pullbng against their 
own necks. 

The best butter is made where the old system of 
cream raising is in use. The ‘‘separator” breaks 
the grain and this injures the butter. 

A great deal of butter is spoiled by packing it in 
old tubs or poor ones—they should be clean and 
sweet. No old tub will answer the purpose. 

In York State, dairymen often use yearling 
steers and heifers for churning power. Wonder if 
such familiarity with the churn makes the heifers 
ary better cows. It does not hurt them, this is sure. 

The centrifugal machine will make the most but- 
ter because it separates more of the cream than by 
setting the milk. It takes a rapid motion to throw 
the cream out. Hand machines are not a success. 
The best power is steam. | 

If cows are found gnawing bones in the pasture | 
when they should be eating grass or chewing the cud | 
it shows that something is going wrong with the | 
herd or the pasture. Steers and dry cows rarely ac- | 

1 
| 
| 





quire the habit, and it is more common in extra | 
good than in poor milkers. It usually prevails where 
cows have been kept in the same pasture many 
years by day and taken out nights. Plowing and 
re-seeding with clover after liberal applications of 
manure or fertilizer will usualy correct the evil. 
Cows in this condition are particularly fond of clover 
and corn stover. 
enous for horse manure where horses are fed grain. 
It used to be the custom with many farmers to feed 
their horses better than their cows, so the horse ma- | 
nure would be richer in some of the necessary food 
elements than would that from the bog hay given 
the cows. If the disease takes the form of a bone- 
chewing habit it may not be cured at once by chang- 
ing to richer feed, but we have never known cows | 
to chew bones very long after being given abun- | 
dant rations of wheat bran and clover hay, or other 
food containing abundant proportions of bone mak- 
ing material which the milk must have. 


They will sometimes appear rav- | 








HORSE TALE. 
BY “ TIM.” 

The time has come to be looking about for a good 
breeding mare. 

If a farmer wants to pay off debts, he can do it no 
easier than to rear colts. 

The man who undertakes to train colts must take 
in an extra stock of patience. 

A fretful man, and one unreasonable, will always 
drive a horse with a bad temper. 

If the pasture gets short keep the colts growing by 
giving them some brans. A stand-still colt is no good. 

The best stock for a horseman is brains, and with 
it patience. He should know more than his horse. 

If a colt is high strung and too ambitious give it 
bran. This food will keep up the muscular etrength 
and not give it so much vim. 

Water the horse before feeding, or the water will 
wash the feed out of the stomach. Let a horse get 
cool before feeding or watering. 

An F, J. man says his horse gets galled from the 
saddle. Fix the saddle so it will not gall the horse. 
Rab on salt and water to harden the flesh. 

Phallas wears the stallion crown for the fastest 
time 2.1384. Moxey Cobb beat him a half second but 
died soon after. The Great Smuggler trotted in 2.1514. 


There are some families of trotters which, if they 
do not make fast animals, will make active and en- 
during workers. Those with the old Morgan blood 
are the best. The Hambletonians are excellent. 


/ Feed the horse which has the heaves, or any trou-\ 
ble with its breathing, wet cut feed—oil of tar, and 
oil of amber, each fifteen drops are good, once or 
twice a day. Put them in the feed or on the tongue 
of the horse. 


When we say oil meal we mean Linseed meal, 








| best friend they ever knew. 
| must kick something let it be a log or a stone wall, | 
| or something that won't suffer. 


either old or new process ; either are excellent for all | 
animals, young or old. Cotton seed meal is not a | 
food for horses. It is good food for dairy cows. It | 
is too constipating for young animals. It is always | 
better fed with bran. 

No wonder the horse-fly makes a nervous horse 
wild. The blood-thirsty creatures have a weapon 
with four lancets. The females have six lancets. 


| The eggs are laid in moist places and hatch into foot- 


less maggots. These maggots bury themselves in 
the earth and in a few weeks comes forth a full | 
armed flies. 








CALF ITEMS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER, 

There is more profit in making butter in winter 
than in summer,7f you will learn how to make it good. 

When farmers learn to temper a calf’s milk by the 
thermometer and feed it by the clock there will be 
fewer complaints of scours and other calf diseases. 

For a winter dairy the cows must come in fresh in 
the fall. The best flavored butter is not made from 
cows that are drying off, but from those that have 
recently calved. 

The artificial calf feeders are handy things to have 
in a calf nursery. Calves taking their milk through 
the rubber teat of the feeder get it in the natural 
way and so slowly that the saliva is better mingled 
with it and thus healthy digestion is promoted. 

Those are most successful with animals who can 
imagine themselves in their places. Is a calf pre- 
sumed to know the meaning of a pail of milk the 
first time he is introduced to it? Should it be cuffed 
in the face because it sticks its nose in a little too 
deep and gets choked, or don’t stick it in at all? 

Treat calves, colts and all young animals so they 
will come to you astoafriend. You should be the 
If you feel ugly and | 





A few experiments 


| in this line may cure you of the habit of feeling ugly. 


More hand-raised calves are injured by over-feed- 
ing, feeding too cold milk or by feeding at too long 


| {ntervals than by all other causes combined. Let | 


the milk for young calves be at a temperature of 
one hundred degrees Fahrenheit when it is given 
them. In cold weather it will cool a little while the 
calf is drinking but it should not get below ninety- 
eight degrees. 

There is no better time to raise a calf than early 
in the fall. Keep it in a clean, comfortable stable or | 
shed, protected from flies, while it is fed milk, and it 
willdo much better than if allowed to run out in the 
fields. A fall calf need not learn to eat grass till it 
has lived through one winter. Milk and dry hay go 
better together than milk and grass. The calf gets 
water enough with its milk. 

To teach a calf to drink let it suck its mother two | 
or three minutes, then take it away and it will suck | 
your fingers.—if they are clean. Having a pail of 
milk at the right temperature gradually carry the | 
calf’s nose to it while he is still sucking your fingers. | 
Don’t ram your whole hand down its throat, but 
keep the ends of two fingers just between the jaws 
or lips, then it will draw in a little milk and get the 
taste of it, and like it, after which there will be no 


more trouble except to keep it from getting its nose 
in too deep and drinking too fast. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 

ABOUT FARM ANIMALS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

T like to see advance movements in agriculture. 
There have been some big changes in my day, and | 
anybody who expects to sit still, or to hang back in 
the breeching will surely get left. 

What can we, as a people, do to make markets 
for our farm products? For one thing, make better | 
cheese and butter. As it is now, Iam told, a great 

| 





deal of our poorest cheese goes abroad and lots of | 
poor butter. What would happen if we made less | 
poor cheese and butter? It seems to me there would | 
be a better demand. None of us like to buy inferior | 
things. It hurts my American pride to know that | 
the standard of our dairy ability is rated on the 
other side of the ocean by the skim cheese and ran- | 
cid butter put upon the foreign market. It is a dis- | 
grace. It used to take me a week to get over the 
mortification of taking poor butter to market and 
having}the cold-blooded grocer thrust his tryer into 
it and tell me he did not want it. How I used to 
hate those tryers. 

I feel sure that if all our dairy products were of 


| in that ours was the best. 


superior quality our markets could be extended. 
Well, who is going to do it? The producers. 

Our cows are duing well. We have not had one 
poor churning. The reason is that the care of the 
milk and cream is never neglected. The churning 
is never put off. Too much faith is put into sowr- 
ness by the average butter maker. They think that 
when cream gets sour it is just right, and if it gets 
a little more sour it is righter. The girls say ‘‘ cream 
must be churned as soon as it gets sour.” I am sat- 
isfied a great deal of poor butter is caused by letting 


| cream get over-sour. This condition will come about 


rapidly in hot weather. The girls like to keep the 
cream twenty-four hours, if they can, before it is 
churned. They think they get buiter with more 
aroma and with better keeping quality than when it 
is rapidly soured. 

They have another notion. They do not believe 
in forcing the cream up so rapidly as some. We 
allow twenty-four hours. When the milk is cooled 
down below forty-five degrees, they argue it con- 
denses more moisture on its surface, and absorbs 
more of the odors and taints and germs in the at- 
mosphere or in the water around it, and the butter 
will not keep so well. 

We all know that the water in a pitcher which has 
been ice water never tastes good afterwards. Why ? 
Because it has been so cold as to condense, and draw 


to itself the very things—impuritigs-the cream does 
verdbeey os abeaery oor ean. fon you, the girls 
have looked into this business and got it down fine. 
These fine points bring them customers for our but- 
ter. I like to say‘‘our,” for I want to have some 
of the credit to make up for the discredit I used to} 
have to swallow in my younger days. A doctor had 
been bragging about the butter he got from a ** crack 
butter-maker.” When he first saw some of the butter 
from the ‘‘ Orchards” he wanted to compare it with 
his. How it did tickle my old sides to hear him give 
There was a last taste or 
twang about his butter which showed it was “ off 
flavor.” or to put it square, it was a ‘*‘leetle” rancid, 

The cream had been kept too long before churning, 
or it had not been skimmed soon enough. Anyway, 
he wanted our butter. There is no use of trying to 
make perfect butter, unless all of the right conditions 
Gueasing about the temperature of 
the milk and the cream will not insure success. 

Why carnot we make hogs pay better, and make 
more pork for foreign consumers? 

I believe there is room here for improvement. We 
can surely get a lot of bulky food into a smal! com- 
pass and save freight. The Old World cannot beat 
us in making pork cheap—if we use all the means 
in our power. We have got so many things we can 
turn into pork. Let us see. There is the skim-milk, 
grass, clover-and an endless variety of vegetables, 
fruit of all kinds, peas, beans, beets, turnips, sor- 
ghum and corn. We certainly can make pork at 
half the cost of the British farmer. We ought to 


are obtained. 


| improve its quality, so that the Europeans cannot 


do without it and plenty of it. 
more of them is my motto. 
The Orchards, 


Better things and 


JOHN TUCKER. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Feed the hogs on the manure heap, to stir it, fine 
it, and compact it. 

A buckskin thong tied to the harness often 
proves mighty convenient. 

We agree with Prof. Henry, who says a calf born 
in the autumn is worth for profit two born in the 
spring. 

Provide the castrated pigs with shady wallows. 
Cool water is an excellent preventive of inflam- 
mation. 

A cloth tied to the throat latch and to the rings 


| af the bits, will stop the horse’s uneasiness about 


the bott-fly. 

Sow orchard grass always in an orchard for pas- 
ture for hogs or anything. It is an early grass and 
a constant grower. 


The best “cow fetter” to keep a cow from kick- 
ing is a strap buckled tight around the legs and 
held in place by a cord fastened over head. 


Miss L. C. Gibbs, Antrim, Kansas, is glad the 
F. J., gives the scrub a chance. She thinks right 
when she says: “care is half in the problem of get- 
ing a good cow.”’ 


Smart weed or tansy rubbed in the cow’s backs 
will keep the gad fly away. Fish oil would do the 
same thing but it would be likely to irritate the 
skin in hot weather. It is worth trying. Any strong 
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smell will keep them away. The best thing isa 


light blanket. 

EpiTor F, J.:—Tell your ar bey s to learn the horses 
and the cows "~ come to the barn when called. I 
had two horses (one died a few days ago) that I 
could go to my barn and give a series of whistles 
known to them, and they would come from any 
part of the farm sooner than I could go to them; 
saving also the travel as well as the time. My Jer- 
sey cows I can call tothe barn from any part of the 
farm, and can even have them come on the run if 
I wish it. (Can he have them not to ran.—EDITOR.) 
I can put a horse halter on either cow, and get 
in my wagon and take them along behind five 
miles, more or less,and return, with no one to 
aid me, although I am an old boy and badly troubled 
by rheumatism. Kindness and the hope of reward 
will do anything with the brute. Never deceive them, 
always give the reward expected. 

Bennett's Corners, N. Y. GEORGE HAMMOND. 


Do not let go entirely on beef-making, but study 
how it can be done cheaper. The old states want 
beeves to keep up the fertility of the land and to 
make a home market for the rough and cheap foods 
grown. When these are turned to the best account 
then we can afford to sell some of the hay, by feed- 
ing bran and other nitrogenous foods in its place. 


It will pay our readers who are interested in en- 
silage and fodder cutting to send to the Smalley 
Mfg Co., Manitowac, Wis., for their pamphlet “How 
It Pays.” It will be sent free to those who mention 
the FARM JOURNAL. Minard Harder, Cobbleskill, 
N. Y., sells these goods. 

W hen you wash your hands and face and neck for 
supper, in good, cold water, think how comforting 
it would be to the team to have the August sweat 
and dirt and grime washed out of their shoulders. 


Where there is little or no milk for tae young 
pigs, give them a mixture of wheat middlings and 
linseed meal—with one part of the last to three 
parts of the first. 


Make a shade over the pump. Then apparently 
the cattle will not drink near so much, 

Make a gentile grade of gravel at the barn-yard 
gate. 


The Department of Agriculture has found out by 
analysis, that cotton-seed meal makes butter lacking 
in volatile oils; also, that this butter does not melt 
easily. Well, we would like to know whether the 
cream from which the butter had been made, had 
been handled so as to develop the volatile oils or 
acids. Maybe the cream did not have any volatile 
‘“‘acids” in it. This must be looked after. The not 
melting easy is important. Our experience teaches us 
that cotton-seed meal nor any other meal, alone, is 
not a complete food for making butter. Any kind of 
meal should be mixed with wheat bran, with at least 
three parts of the bran to one of the meal. We wish 
Prof. Wiley would analyze such butter. This is to 
be the butter of the period—butter made from butter 
foods. Cotton-seed meal should never be fed alone, 
nor in great quantities. Three pounds a day is the 
proper limit. Cream differs very much in its charac- 
ter or quality, depending on the food and also on the 
proper ripening, as well as the way it is brought up. 


A CALF ENTERPRISE. 

Epitor Farm JOURNAL :—Having used my cows 
for fatting calves since the spring of 1880, fatting 
some years as many as sixty odd, which suld for an 
average price of a trifle over ten dollars per head, 
I will give my experience for the benefit of John 
Tucker and the girls, or any one else that wishes to 
undertake the business. 

The most important advantage which this business 
has over making butter or cheese is the saving of 
labor, and not selling milk is the saving of fertilizer ; 
and with me I think it is as profitable as either. 

The first thing for a beginner to look after is a 
supply of calves. I engage my calves of dairymen 
who retail their milk in the city near by, agreeing 
to take all their calves away as soon as the milk is 
good, and in order to be sure of a constant supply of 
calves I engage a number more than I want; but 
when they come faster than I can use them the 
neighbors are always glad to get them. 

It is better to keep calves to suck a cow after you 
once begin, as most cows will not give down their 
milk readily after suckling calves. 

When a cow comes in she is kept in a box-sta!l for 
a few days with ber calf, and then she is put in the 
stanchions with the other cows, and her calf put 
in the pen with the others. We have never been 








troubled with cows disowning calves. The calves 
are let out to suck while the cows are eating, and 
they never seem to know whether it is their calf or 
some other one that is sucking them. My cows are 
kept in a warm stable in winter and have warm wa- 
ter to drink and in feeding, we aim at the greatest 
flow of milk in fatting calves. It is the quantity 
more than the quality we want. We keep the calves 

in a dry, warm pen, handy to the stable, and have 
the pen divided, if possible, so that the older ones 
can be kept separate from the young ones, as they 
are liable to injure them. We let the calves out of 
the pen twice daily (dividing the time as near as 
possible) and place them to the cows. For the good 
of the calves they should suck the same cow every 
time, as a change of milk sometimes disagrees with 
them. As to whether a cow shall keep two calves or 


house should be blinded, curtained or protected by 
awnings—something that will shut out flies and the 
direct rays of the sun. 

Flies are a scrious torment to cattle in summer, 
and in many localities the surest way to avoid them 
is to keep cows through the day in cool, airy, but 
darkened stables. For a temporary protection, in 
place of something more elaborate I have found 
sacks, such as bran or fertilizers are shipped in, make 
quite effective curtains, hung up across stable win- 
dows on the inside. 

Such sacks are quite common now on most farms 
where either grain or fertilizer is purchased, and it 
is better to put them to such use than to have the 
cattle tormented by biting insects. 

In all summer feeding stables some sort of dry 
material should be freely used several times a day to 





only one, depends on the size and age of the calves 
and also on the amount of milk the cow gives. I 
sometimes have two calves for one cow, and some- 
times one calf for two cows, or two calves for three 
cows, us the case may be. I aim to get calves ready 
for market as soon as possible. The oftener one can 
sell a calf for veal and put a young one in the place 
of it, the more money there is in it. 

My calves are nearly all sold alive to local dealers 
that are shipping every few days. I prefer that way 
as there is no risk and I can often sell younger and 
lighter calves than we could ship dressed. 

I have a box fastened up in one corner of the pen 
in which I keep wheat bran, oil meal and ground 
oats mixed for the older ones. They eat quite a 
little of this and it does them good. They should 
also have a supply of bright clover hay by them all 
of the time, and fresh water where they can get it. I 
throw a sod of eartb in the pen often. 

There are many more points I might mention; 
but I fear I have made this too long already. 

Bessemer, N. Y. CHAS. H. PALMER. 








CARE OF co Ww STABL ES IN SUMMER. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 

Having practiced it successfully for many years I 
am a confirmed advocate of the soiling system for 
keeping a dairy herd. A good pasture is a good thing 
if you can get it at its actual worth, but competition 
in dairy pursuits has compelled farmers to avoid de- 
pending entirely upon a pasture for their dairy in- 
come. The seasons are too uncertain. A succesful 
dairyman now-a-days must be able to supply his cus 
tomers regularly each week and each month through 
the year. 

He cannot do this by depending on pasture feed in 
summer and dry or farrow cows in winter. Milk 
and butter must be produced in December and Janu- 
ary as well as in May and June. We find that they 
can be made in winter by having new milch cows 
and good hay and grain. We have also found that 
cows can be fed in their stalls in summer quite as 
successfully as in winter, when there is no other way 
they can be fed. 

But cows stabled in summer require somewhat 
different treatment than in winter. A winter stable 
should be as light and sunny as possible, but in sum- 
mer our cows like the cool, shady places as well as 
do their owners. The windows of a summer cow- | 





absorb liquids and purify the air. Sawdust is cleanly 
and light to handle where it can be had; sand is also 
clean, and on heavy clay land has a value aside from 
its absorbing and bedding uses in the stable. But 
any dry earth will answer for dusting over a stable 
floor, and August is usually one of the best months 
for laying ina — 
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t®” Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 

densed and classified—List of trustworthy cone 
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LIVE STOCK. 


YRSHIRE CATTLE. Deep and rich ay ne Iilus- 
trated Circular Free. Wma. Farmw. YEATHER, Meadville, Pa. 
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~ POULTRY. 


YEND your Prime Poultry, Fey's, Prepared to E. & O. 
WARD, 279 Washington St., N.Y. See large adv. page 136. 


~ AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. | 


‘THE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass., invite at- 
tention to their improved Centrifugal Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Speciaity. Mention 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


10 CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Market, and also how to Hog-dress veal calves. 
Ek. & O. Warp, 279 Ww ashington St., N. Y¥ 


























FARMS FOR SALE. 


LAREMONT oe prt. GROWING! Maps and 
/ Circulars Free. J. F. Mancua, Claremont, Va. 











SOUTHOONNS 2532 HERDS 


All sges. Many winners among them. Als NOS 
Scotch Collie Pups. Write for prices an 7 seuktoulans. 
V.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 





BAND INSTRUMENTS~ 
of every description, Send for Catalogue, nam- 
ing instruments desired. B. B. DALE, 3. 


Liberty St., N.Y. Also publisher of choiee Band AM 





Fs ING Presses, Type & Printer’s Supplies. Press & 
ae PR | NTirtat. $3: self-inker & outfit, $5. Illus’d Cat’e, 
z= 116 pages, 15e. Bargain list seeond-hand material for 2e. 
me Serap-book, Chromo,Reward of Merit, Holiday Cards and 
& Scrap Pictures. GITHENS & BRO.,Box 1632, Philasy Pa. 


complete, and our splendid illust’d story paper 3 in Ee, 
on trial,all forldc. The Home Cirele, St. Lot 


Write us if you want to — 

L BR money; every hour will count. 
r @ 6 GeO H.E.GRosH &Co., Richmond,Va. 
Pair but False; 16 other splendid 


Two KISSES zee 


“?- BETTER S ! and 99 other choice seleg- 
tions. WORDS & MUSIC 





TE LEN LOE ATE 2A NMR IL II Ree LE ES AN RL NRL OLR TIER PGE AE REET 
j THE DAIRYMEN’S FRIEND. 

The Cheapest, The Best, The Highest Quality. 

Over 10,000 progressive creameries, dairymen, farmers and 


dealers endorse it in place of muslin or wax paper, for wrapping Butter, Cc ‘heese, Lard, Meat, Sausage, Etc., Etc. 
Good butter demands a good wrapper. Send for samples and testimonials. 


A. CG. ELLIOT & CO., Paper M 


anufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREE LANDS 


IN THE GREAT 


The Rich Lands of Monta 


HE CLIMATE is admirable, the warm winds of the 
acific greatly modifying and shortening the winters. 


ICH LANDs, all held for free homestead by the United 

States Government, very productive in wheat, oats, bar- 

soy eat, timothy, potatoes, small fruits and ‘vegetables of 
all kinds. 


Se MARKETS in the great mining towns of 

Helena, Butte, Boulder and other numerous places. The 
population in the minin 1g regions is growing far more rapidly 
than in agricultural, and furnishes a better market for the pro- 
duets of the farm than the Eastern markets do tor the Central 
and Western States, and will for many years. 


IVE STOCK GROWING. Horses, Cattle and Sheep 

are found very profitable, the rich nutritious grasses fur- 
nighing ample food the year round in grazing. 

HINOOK and GLASGOW are the principal growing 

J and florishing towns in this great Missouri and Milk River 


RESERVATION. 


na For Free Homesteads. 


IX MONTHS is given settlers by the Government to go 
o on their claims, after they have selected them. Go out 
after harvest and select your land, and .then you can have six 
months to wind up your affuirs under the government rules, and 
remove there in February or early Spring. From one to five 
room houses can be had cheaplv at St. Paul, on board the cars, 
ready to put up on your Jand. 


HE ROUTE. Arriving at St. Paul, take the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Menitoba R. R.,which rune through trains 
traversing the great Red River Valle eye and across Northern 
Dakota, the Upper Missouri and Milk River Valleys. A delight- 
ful trip after harvest and during the coming Fall season. 


R® IND TRIP TICKETS. Buy round trip tickets to 

hinook, and stop over at Glasgow and at other points 
which you may wish to visit and inspect. The fare for round 
trip is about one fare. 





Valley region. From these coming splendid business and trade 
centers the h« tead sett] are radiating in ail direc- 





tions. Both will be county seats, and great business centers 
for these nch valleys, being about 130 miles apart. 


R PARTICULARS Address D. R. MeGINNI 
BELKNAP, MONTANA, who refers to the F, 
| JOURNAL as to his reliability. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


~ 

If you are searching your flocks for the good lay 
ers select the pullets that have large combs and long) 
bodies. 

It pays to be friendly with the poultry. A dog or 
child that chases the chickens should be taught bet- 
ter habits. 

To compel lazy fowls like the Asiatics to forage 
for a part of their living, give alight feed early in the 
morning and nothing more until evening. 

‘*Spot” some of the best young cockerels and 
keep them for breeding. The best will not be the 
biggest, as a rule. 

Wheat is cheap enough to feed to the growing 
chicks. There is a large and undeveloped home 
market for this cereal in the poultry yard. 

A steel trap properly employed will catch many of 
the enemies of the poultry keeper. It is well to have 
a long chain attached to it and the chain secured by 
a weight or a stake. 

Buckwheat, while one of the best grains for fat- 
tenning, produces a pale,white flesh. For producing 
the yellow, straw-colored flesh so much prized in 
some markets, there is nothing better than golden 
yellow corn. 





It is not wise to allow chickens to roost very long 
in coops in hot weather. They will do better in open 
sheds at night. If you have no sheds and they take 
to the trees, no objection should be raised since they 
will fare better there than in closed coops or houses. 

Where there is danger from dampness in a poultry 
house, dig a deep ditch around the building and as 
near as practicable, filling it with small stones, hav- 
ing, of course, an outlet for carrying off the water. 
Then you can sleep stormy nights, let it rain never- 
so-hard outside. 

A prolific source of bowel complaint in all kinds 
of fowls is, as we believe, a lack of gritty substance 
in their runs. Yards that have been occupied for 
years by large flocks become almost destitute of suit- 
able grinding material. Hence the need of supply- 
ing artificially, broken mortar, crockery, shells and 
gravel. 


Always select dry land for poultry, and never build 
a poultry house where water will ever stand on the 
ground floor. Dampness means sickness or no profit 
every time. Cheap, dry, hilly land is better than low, 
level land for poultry, provided they are sufficiently 
well fed; but rich land affords more vegetation and 
more insects to feed upon than poor, thin land. 


It is a good plan to have two poultry yards, or a 
large one divided, and use each part in alternate 
years for poultry and garcen vegetables. The poul- 
try droppings help enrich the land so that little or no 
extra fertilizer will be required, while the summer 
tillage and cropping will sweeten the ground and 
keep it in healthful condition for poultry. 


This is the month when cholera is lurking around, 
and oppossums, minks and hawks are vieing with 
each other in destroying the nice broods that have 
cost so much labor and care to rear. Keep the yards 
and houses cleaned up, feed carefully and so avoid 
disease ; make a vigorous war op varmints with cats, 
dogs. guns and traps and don’t let your season’s work 
be in vain. 

Don’t fail to prepare a plot of ground near the \ 
poultry yard for winter rye for the hens in late fall 
and early spring. Hens need some kind of green 
food every day, and there is nothing better than 
green rye in its season. It may be sown any time 
in August or September. If put in later, it may be | 
eaten off as fast as it grows and thus destroyed. It 
should get a good start before the hens are turned in. 








SELLING CHICKENS. 

Poultry keepers often fail to sell spring chickens 
as early as they should because they have not at- 
tained their growth. Itis nothing rare for a May 
chicken to be worth as much in August as it would 
bring when twice as large, in November. The mar- 
ket for Thanksgiving poultry and June butter is very 
apt to be overstocked. To get the best prices and 
the biggest profit we must continue to bring our 
goods into market when other folks not quite so 
smart are taking their ease. Chickéns are cheap in 
November because it is the month of natural harvest 
for that crop. Chickens hatched late from stolen 
nests and made to shift for themselves among grass- 








hoppers and scattered grains in the fields, usually 
come into decent condition about Thanksgiving, and 
as this is the time when more poultry is used than 
ordinarily the producers.all crowd the market and 
thus force down prices. So if you have any surplus 
poultry that is wanted now you had better sell it 
now. Men who make a specialty of supplying the 
poultry trade contrive either to have stock to sell 
all the time, or to sell when others do not have it. 
ho WO. 


A FRENCH BREED—THE LA FLECHE. 

The largest fowls of the French race are the breed 
La Fleche, their minimnm height being one foot 
eight inches. This breed, which is raised in France 
in the old province of Maine, is always in a pure 
state; it is the only one from which they have not 
bred to obtain degenerate crosses. These ‘‘ Fleche” 
fowls make the riches of the country where they 
are raised. As it is made upon a large scale, it is 
sought after on account of its fattenning propensi- 
ties —like the race of Crevecceur, it furnishes fine 
fat pullets for the tables of the rich. This breed is 








rarely ill, and it is easy to raise them in countries 
where they are transported. If there is a fowl which 
one can recommend to the attention of the American 
farmer, it is certainly this. It gives good products 
in the shape of eggs; the meat is delicious even 
when the fowl is thin; the fat, natural or artificial, 
is only there at the age of seven or eight months— 
the right time to fatten these birds. 

DESCRIPTION OF CocK.—Body very erectly set 
upon the legs, and sinewy feet ; appearing thin be- 
cause the feathers grow so close to the body; skin 
fine, flesh juicy and delicate ; a little crest of feathers 
is placed on the forehead ; the cock’s combis form- 
ed of two upright horns, like little excrescences, 
which are near to the nostrils ; the wattles are long 
and in color red; the ears are very large and white 
in color; nostrils very open; beak large, and the 
color grey ; feet are a blue grey. The least weight 
of a cock of La Fleche is seven toten pounds. The 
plumage is black with greenish reflections. Some- 
times there are some little white feathers in the crest 
which ornaments its head, but generally they disap- 
pear after maturity. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE HEN.—She is smaller than 
the cock; otherwise she is like him in all points; 
her weight is seven to nine pounds ; the feathers are 
entirely black, and close along the body. The flesh 
is good, and the eggs are very large; for incubation 
they are almost useless, as they never set. 

—Cor. OF CALIFORNIA CACKLER, 





To show what others are saying upon the subject 
we copy from the June issue of the Poultry Bulletin 
the following quotation from the Poultry World, 
with the comments of the Editor of the Bulletin 
thereon :— 

There are two prominent methods of feeding, 
which may be briefly characterized as the wet and 
the dry, and which have their special advocates, 
who have by their use secured excellent results, 
Each system has its peculiar advantages and each 
its own disadvantages. The wet system seems to 
force the growth more rapidly, but requires more 
labor, and is, we believe, attended with more Joss 
in the broods. The dry system secures a very large 
percentage of lives and is attended with the mini- 
mum of labor, but we believe that the growth is 
scarcely so rapid, especially for the first month or 
six weeks, as under the former system. By the wet 
system, we of course mean the feeding of mixed 
messes or ‘‘dough,” by the dry, of food that is not 
wet up.—Poultry World. 

[Having tried both methods we cannot see any per- 











ceptible difference, and prefer the dry system always 
for its convenience. Years ago sloppy food was fed to 
cows with an idea that such food was conductive to 
a larger milk flow than that of the dry food. To- 
day no scientific feeder of dairy cattle would think 
of feeding bran or meal slops. It is wasteful and 
causes disorders of the stomach quite frequently. 
The best system devised was cut hay, moistened 
with water, and meal and bran mixed with it. This 
provided bulk and aided the digestion. Such feed is 
just as desirable for hens. Calves are fed dry bran 
and crushed oats. Little chicks will do well also on 
dry bran and oats, but by combining a ration of 
bran, ground oats and corn meal, making into a 
dough, and baking it, the resulting bread can be 
easily broken into small granules, and in our expe- 
rience there is nothing superior to it. Besides, you 
can feed a complete ration with very little labor. 
Wet feed must be mixed every morning. Some- 
times the meal runs short, al other times the bran 
is notat band, and then again the oats have not been 
ground; so it is really safer to try the dry method 
up to the fattenning time. When ready to fatten 
we use corn meal and ground buckwheat, mixed 
with skim milk. This puts on the finishing 
touches. } 


PIGEON POINTS. 

You speak in the last issue of the desirability of 
supplying clean drinking water to pigeons. I have 
found it no easy matter to keep water clean in a loft, 
in fact, I have racked my brain a good deal to dis- 
cover the proper drinking vessel to use. I enclose 
a cut of my latest invention and think it is the best 
Ihave tried. It is made by taking a sheet of tin about 
10 inches wide and 20 inches ad 
long and forming a cylinder, ld 
and then soldering a conical 
projecting top on one end of 
this. Tostrengthen the lower 
end the raw edge should be 
wired. An inch hole should 
also be punched in this lower 
end about a half inch from 
the edge. I buy stamped tin pans for 10 cents at the 
store to set the above article in and the fountain is 
complete. There should be a space of about two 
inches all around for the birds to drink from, and 
this should be protected by the overhanging cone. 
To fill the vessel turn it up, put a cork in the vent 
hole, pour in the water, put the pan in its place and 
invert the whole. Now fill the pan with water and 
draw out the cork. Set the fountain on a box. 

In regard to the subduing of lice in pigeon lofts 
which you spoke of in the July number, I will say 
that I have not found it quite so easy as you say it 
is. Maybe I did not get fresh insect powder, or let 
the lice get ahead of me by not using it often enough. 
I found that the quickest way to clean them out of 
some of the nests was to use hot whitewash freely. 
I always put some salt in whitewash as you suggest. 
In this way I put a ‘‘quietus” on the nits, so that 
they do not hatch to bother me later on. LzEwis. 











FOOT NOTES. 
H. H. G., East Brookfield. Mass., wants to know 
how to feed and care for young Pea-fowls. 


Boil the small potatoes and mash them up with 
corn meal for the chickens. Don’t let the hogs have 
them all. 


A few broods of young chicks colonized in the 
onion patch will help to decrease the crop of mag- 
gots. Keep the old hen cooped. 


August is a grand month for poultry meat. It 
abounds everywhere in the fields in the shape of 
bugs, worms and hoppers. Let them run. 

Is it good to litter a chicken coop with saw-dust ? 

Wolfsville, Md. W.B.S- 

Yes, with dry saw-dust. Dry earth is better in 
every way. a 

This is a good time to make some calculations 
and preparations for a new poultry house. If you 
kpow of any one who has a model poultry house 
go look at it. Study up some of the illustrations 
in our back numbers. 


Will some of the rabbit breeders please tell F. E., 
Union Bridge, Md., 1. How often Belgian hares 
breed? 2. If they are healthy rabbits? 3. What they 
are worth by the pair? It would pay rabbit and 
pigeon keepers to advertise their pets in the Farm 
JOURNAL. 


The doctors give salicylic acid to their rheumatic 
patients. If good for human beings why not for 
hens? Our friend Dr. G. D. Johnson says it is. He 
gave one of his 30 grain doses of salicylicate of soda 
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in soft feed and cured her. When any of your fowls 
complain of rheumatism, don’t forget this hint. 


1, How late is it profitable to raise Leghorns for 
winter layers? 2. What is the remedy for diarrhw@a 
or summer complaint among young chickens at 
this season? J. M. Ric FE, Ozark, Mo. 

i. For winter layers the middle of July, or there- 
about. 2. Feed corn meal and bran dry and give 
them a little boiled milk to drink. 


Pienty of shade, mellow earth to “‘wallow” in, 
green feed, pure water in clean vessels, clean roosts 
and runs, gravel, shells, lime and charcoal always 
in sight, are some of the requisites that carry the 
fowls safely through the moulting season and pre- 
pare them for egg production during the fall and 
winter months.—California Cackler. 


And, by the way, it will pay those who have the 
facilities to begin to hatch some late broods this 
month. They will require less feeding for the next 
six weeks than at any time in the year, and by 
Christmas there will be some nice fat young cock- 
ereis to eat or sell, and the pullets will make su- 
perior layers next summer when the early hatched 
pullets have quit business for the season and eggs 
are high. 


A New Hampshire reader says the injunction, 
“give your hens pounded oyster shells, a few meat 
scraps and fresh vegetables of some kind in win- 
ter,” is getting somewhat monotonous. He finds 

, he says,in every farm journal. Wonidn’t the 
feeding of clear corn for two or three months in 
winter without getting an egg seem even more 
monotonous ? Some people need a string tied round 
the little finger all the time to keep them from 
forgetting the little duties of life. 


Don’t compel fowls to roost in close, hot buildings 
during these sultry summer nights. For several 
years past I have kept my poultry in an enclosed 
orchard during the summer, giving them a light, 
open shelter to roost in nights. The building is of 
lattice wire on the south side and so light that two 
men can easily move it to new ground as often as 
desired. In such shelters the poultry keep in good 
health, are free trom vermin and pay good divi- 
dends. The trees are benefitted by the presence of 
the poultry and the fruit is more free from insects. 

A. W. C. 


What is the “ dry feed’ mentioned by T. F. Childs 
on page 103, June F. J.? Is it corn and oats ground 
together, such as we give to cattte? 

New Hampton, Iowa. A. ‘WM. D. 

Corn mealand shorts,we presume. We have used 
the term as synonomous with dry food and have 
thereby misied some of our readers. Our present 
method of feeding is to give mixed dry grain and 
dry ground feed, a mixture of corn meal and bran. 
Dried ground meat is sometimes mixed with the 
meal. If we have milk to spare we wet the meal 
with it. That hens will lay well and that healthy, 
thrifty chieks can be raised by this method of feed- 
ing we know. 

I have had fair success in hatching eggs, but in 
every sitting I have had one or two dead in the 
shel!. Others have complained that nearly all their 
chicks died that way. I would like to know the 
cause of it. My hens have had mostly corn for 
food, and broken egg shells and clam shells. 

Charlotteville, N. Y. Mrs. F.C. 

The hens do not have food calculated to produce 
strong, hearty chicks. The chicks are lacking in 
muscle and bone, and hence in vigor, owing to the 
exclusive corn diet. The parents are “soft” and so 
are the offspring. Grass,vegetables, oats and wheat 
along with the corn would help the chicks out of 
the shell. 


In the spring of 1888 I set 6hens at one time 
and hatched, June 9, 60 chicks. I sold 15 roosters 
and we ate all the rest but 1 rooster and 25 pullets. 
They began to lay November 21 and by June 9, 1889, 
when they were one-year-old. they had laid 2,175 
eggs. These brought an average price of 25 cents 
per dozen. I have now, June 13, 92 ehicks, and 6 
hens sitting; shall not set any hens after this 
month. I have fed corn, wheat, buckwheat and 
wheat bran. In the winter I feed a few meat scraps, 
loose cabbage heads and some red pepper. The 
hens are mostly Brown and White Leghorns. They 
sometimes get milk to drink. I clean the hennery 
twice a week and this, I think, is the secret of hav- 
ing healthy fowls. Their feed did not cost over $25 
and they had the best of everything. I pounded 
shells for them every day in winter and let them 
have a dust bath.—Mrs. F.S., Plattsville, Conn. 


I would like to know what this “cold storage” 
of eggs is? I see it referred to in the papers as some- 
thing valuable to shippers. If understood by farm- 
ers, might it not be valuable to them also? 

My experience convinces me that lice do not 
breed in poultry houses but on the bodies of the fowls. 
Examine just below the vent and you will find the 
feathers stiff with nits. I have fought the lice for 
many years and neverygot at the root of the matter 





' covery and am no longer afraid of cholera or any 


» coal oil all over the hens and killed them as well 


before. I would not take many dollars for my dis- 


other drawback to the business except low prices. 
We get only from 6} 4 to 844 cts., per dozen for eggs 
I used grease to kill the lice—and it did so effectu- 
ally. But I think there may be something prefer- 
able. At one time in my efforts to kill lice, I put 


as the lice.—Mrs. N. A. B, New Albany, Kans. 
Butter, eggs, fruitand vegetables are kept in large 
refrigerators, calied cold storage houses. These are 
mostly ip large towns or cities, as it will not pay 
the average farmer to build and maintain sucha 
house. A few large fruit growers have them and 
find them profitable fur the purpose of holding their 
fruit for a few days or months for a better market. 
For peas and apples the melting ice may drip down 
on the fruit without disadvantage, but eggs and | 
some other things must be kept in dry cold storage. 
The cold is produced in some establishments by the 
use of ice and in others by the use of chemicals. 
Dealers in eggs and other produce in cities can have 





their goods stored in these huge refrigerators at a 
certain rate per week or month. | 

Mrs. B. is correct as to the large body lice that in- | 
fest poultry. Other kinds breed on the perches. 
The red spider louse isasample. In applying oil | 
or grease to fowls to kill lice, we have repeatedly 
said that it is not necessary to soak the bird in the 
grease to produce the desired effect. 


| 
| 
| 
ADVERTISEMENTS. (4 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. | 


DEATH T0 LICE ON_HENS etc. Circulars Free. 
D.J. Lambert, Apponaug, R.I. 
to yy any a Day. Samples worth $1.50 Free. 

‘Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER C 0. ,Holly, Mich 


F. Ss. CIBSO' WHOLESALE PRODUCE 


MERCHANT. 
108 SPRUCE STREET 








T, PHEL ADELPHIA, P As 
solicits consignments and ships on orders ail kinds of produce in 
their season. S&@ EVERYBODY TREATED WHITE 
END 10 cts. in Produce Commis- 
S*P P. O. Stamps to E. a 0. WARD, sion Merchants, 
or Circular of Advice about Shipping’! Produce. Also 
recipe for Preserving Eggs. ! 9 Washington 
Street, New Yor Prices current "aped Free. 
REFERENCE :—Irving Nati National Bank, New York City 


Ev A. 


SEND FIVE ONECENT STAMPS FOR 108 PAGE 
BOOK ON INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, TO 
J.L.CAMPBELL,WEST ELIZABETHPR. 
LAMENESS and WOUNDS | 
in the horse are carefully treated in WOOD'S VETERINARY | 


BOOK, 100 pages, 35 engravings, 5Q0c.. postpaid. Write to 
FRANCIS WOOD, Veterinary Surgeon, Washington, D. C 


PARCHMENT BUTTER PAPER. 


Kcr wrapping and covering Butter. Better and Cheaper 
than muslin. For sample and prices Ask MOSELEY & 
STODDARD WE°’G CO., Kutland, Vt. 


THE STAR CHURN 


A child can work it; no dash; 
no paddles. Will sell one or 
two churns for cash with or- 
der as follows 

No.0, 6 gal. $4.00 No. 5, 20 gal, $5 00 
“41,10 * 425 ,2 * 606 
“2,15 “ 450 “8, 35 “* 806 
Agents wanted. Send for catalogue <- | 


JOHN McDERMAID, Rockiord, 1 
500 Ib. Platform, B10; = 1,000 Ib., $1; “1,500 ib.. R20; 
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fk E ton Wagon Sca e, $40 5 ton, $50; ‘List Free. | 
Ss 3.00. 3g ton OP AEM’' SOALE GO. Chicago, Ill 


on 25 Silk Fringe Floral Cards,1 Pocket _ 
Pencil and Pen, 1 Ring, ytd Pictures, Book of 
ME Ps 10c. KING CARD O©O., North Haven, Conn 


**Pilgrim Cattle.’ This is the title bestowed in 
Montana on cattle brought in on her ranges from 
the east. Do you want to engage in stock raising 
on asmall scale in a country where cattle, horses 
and sheep graze and grow fat on the range 12 
months in the year? If so, the Great Reserva- 
tion of 18, 000,000 acres just opened to settlement 
will afford the chance. For further information, 
rates, &c., apply to F, I. Whitney, St. Paul, Minn. 


MR. JAS. L. ANTHONY, 
oint owner of the cele- 
rated Graphic Kennels, 

says of THY MO-CRESOL 
(The Cold-Water Dip): 
Vk all the rep arations 
ave used for many 


years Ihave never found 
anything so valuable for generaiuse. It is at oncea 
deodorizer and purifier. It is not offensive, and for rid- 











ding Dogs of vermin has no equal. I have seen avery 
vad case of Follicular Mange cured by it, and recom- 
a nd itto every breeding kennel.” Imported only by 
. W. LAWFORD & CO., Baltimore, Md. Sample by mai! 50e. 





ATHE PERFECT 


Swinging Cow Stanchion. 
j Each cow shuts and locks 
jherself in place. Best cow 
fastener in the world. All 
hard wood. Circulars /vee. 
Manf'd by 
} Scott & Locke, 
Orroro, N.H. 


as oy Tasporica and bred only 
fromthe very best flocks in 
E nenes. My flock was estab- 


ished in I$ Oxfords are hardy, pro litic, and are unexcelled 
e mutton qualities, Show rams weigh ¢ Tbs, breeding ewes 
200 Ibs. Average shearing of anes is Tbs. Middle wool. 
For circular and prices acdre 
F.C. GOLDSBOROUG HH. Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 
R EGISTERED Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thorough- 
bred and grade Guernseys and Jerseys, Line oln, Southdown 
: & Hampshiredown Sheep a spec- 
talty. Chester White, seornenere, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China Pi 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs 
variety of Poultry. Come see ped 
— & select for yourselves, Send 
‘ amp for circular and prices. 
EDWARD WALTE it, Box 76, West Chester, 


Chest ter Co., Pa. (Formerly Walter & con “a 


1 EES AND HONEY. Y  Tanace bee HIVE FACTORY 
] © world f for eam Dis HIVE UEAN 

BEE CUL URE 
i ° $1 Sine. semi bans Phy and 
a44 pp. illustrated Catalogue of 
Bee=Keepers* Supplies. 
Our A B C of Bee Culture 
cvelopedis of | a 6x10. Price 

_ @2 25. Mention this paper’ A oi. fedina, Ohio. 


BRIGG’S MAGIC NINE PUZZLE. 


$300 Cash Prizes! }°os20 x 


sending the largest number of solutions with fewest moves of 























ces pone 


| Gans Py 









at earliest date. Superior to the famous 15 Puzzle. Capa- 
ble of many solutions, affords great amusement and instruction. 
Ask your dealer for them or mailed to any address for 15 cents. 
Rates to the. trade Splendid o porvanit for agents. 
a 28 NOV CO., Limited, 
439 Bawaty ‘Mareat. Pittsburg, Pa. 


93 Fee oe tee ae 


The Lancaster Clothing Co., Lancaster, Ohio, 
famed for excellence and cheapness from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, made to your measure; a fit guaranteed or 
money refunded ; 4 elegant samples Good Cloth (not trash), 
linen tape measure worth 10 cents and directions for self- 
measure sent upon receipt of § cents. We can sell you better 
goods “or less money than any city house. See our cir- 
cular witn samples. Always mention this paper. 


ALL ABOUT WEW STATE OF 
Send stamp for “Travels of Broth. 


er Jonathan.” ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 





FOR ALL. $30 a week easily made. Send 
your address for free pee and particulars to 
HOUSEKEEPER, inneapolis, Minn. 


“4lb. Fami y Scale, Brass Beam and Scoop. 
$1. 00 Worth $35. i ScaLE Co., Chicago, Lils. 





STOCKRAISERS? MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY. 


QUARTE: RLY STATEMENT. 


Policies in force April Ist, 1889........ 
Written during quarter ending July Ist. 





Policies in force July Ist, 1889. . 
Premium receipts 
are 





.. 8447,347 

244,913 

CRE cn 
Winellak caukeussnaxtekawen 85,073.17 
seeepee eis eselutenieatoke 2.216.02 


All losses are paid within TH IRTY ‘D AY s after proofs of loss are duly filed, and there is NOT A CLAIM DUE AND 


UNPAID. For plans, rates, etc., address 


H. M SWEET, Beaver, Pa. 





HOLLIS’ 


POULTRY 





TRADE 





FOOD 
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CANNED MEAT Witne ts tie best thing in tne world to make 
CHICKENS CROW. 


It is hermetically sealed in 8 Ib. tin cans ‘antl will keep until opened. 380 cents per sin- 
gle can ; $3.00 per dozen. 


HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOOL CO.?%sa%to%8 aNQETH.EREET 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
to “~~ 4 

He who plants a tree 

Piants youth, peace and love. 

Tents of coolness spreading out above~ 
Wayfarers he may not live to see, 

Gifts that grow are best, 

Hands that bless, are blest— 

Plant! Life does the rest! 

Heaven and earth helps him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shali be. 


Teacher: “ What is memory?” Child: “It is the 
thing you forget with.” 





If we did some little act of kindness every day 
what a beautiful record our years would present. 

Will one of the F. J. boys tell me how to make a 
kite; one that would reach to the clouds if my 
string waslongenough. 8S. H.S., Green Bank, W.Va. 

Eat stewed corn, peas, etc., with a fork; pie also 
should be eaten with the fork, but do not touch 
cake with either knife or fork, but break it off with 
the fingers. 


A boy who had been badly bitten by mosquitoes 
happened to see a lightning bug. He ran to his 
mother and told her one of the mosquitoes was 
looking for him with a lantern. 


Glue that is delicate and nice for mounting sea- 
weed and ferns, is made of five parts gum arabic, 
three parts white sugar, two parts of starch and a 
very little water. Boil until thick and white. 


What is the greatest number of trees that can 
stand on a piece of land forty rods wide and sixty 
rods long; the trees to be one foot in diameter and 
eleven feet apart from centre to centre? F. W.S. 


A person travelling on the railway found the 
numbér of telegraph poles passed per minute were 
equal to one-third of the number of miles travelled 
per hour. How farapart were the poles? J. H. 


There is a watch in aSwiss museum only three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter, inserted in the 
top of a pencil case. Its little dial indicates not 
only hours, minutes and seconds, but also days of 
the month. 


Buyer: *“ How much are these trousers, Mr. Solo- 
mons?” Mr.S.: “Vell, mein freund, ve are yust 
givin’ dose pants avay.” Buyer (effusively): 
“Thanks! thanks! I'll take this pair.” (Exit rap- 
idly with trousers. 


Tell W. H., in May No., his square orchard con- 
tains one acre, thirty-seven perches and five square 
yards more than the diamond-shaped one, although 
the trees are the same distance apart, therefore the 
latter is the more economical. E. F. J. 


Please tell E. A. L. in April No., there is a recent 
patent on a scientific see-saw swing with a parallel 
movement, the best yet invented. I can supply 
this swing in any size desired, for one, two or four 
to work it. Wm. RAMSAY, Byberry, Phila., Pa. 


Never take a cake out of the oven until you are 
sure itis done. One sign that it is done is when it 
draws away from the pan a little at the edges, but 
if you have any doubts, run a splinter from the 
broom into the middle, if no dough adheres it is 
done: Or put your ear to it; if it ticks loudly put it 
back, if the ticking is faint it is done. 


We used to think molasses cake very good to take 
on a fishing excursion or for a school lunch. Use 
one cup of New Orleans molasses, add to it a tea- 
spoonful of soda or saleratus, dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of boiling water, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, a cup of boiling water, a tablespoon- 
ful of ginger and three cups of flour. Beat until 
smooth, and bake in a moderate oven for thirty 
minutes. 


“ Now, girls,” said their aunt, “ be sure to put the 
parlor in order before you come up-stairs. Suppose 
there should be a death in the house to-night.” 
The girls laugh at her “cheerful suggestion,” and 
ask ““who would stop to think then whether the 
chairs were straight or not.’”’ Bat the result of her 
training is that those girls will never feel quite 
comfortable in going up-stairs at night and leaving 
disorder behind them. 


= 

A good way to discipline the eye is to first meas- 
ure an inch with it, then prove it with a rule, then 
measure a half inch, then an eighth and so on, and 
you will soon be able to decide at a glance the dif- 
ference between a twelfth and a sixteenth of an 
inch; then go to three inches, six, twelve and so 
on. Some call this guessing; but it is measuring 
with the eye and mind, and will often prove use- 
ful to you. 


There is quite a craze among a certain class of 
girls for chewing chewing-gum, and they do not 





confine it to the privacy of their own rooms or 
even homes, but at the sea-shore, in the mountains, 
on the street they work away unregardful of the 
contemptuous glances of disgusted spectators. If 
the girls knew—what their physicians couid tell 
them—that the habit will make their faces lean 


will stretch and deform their mouths and produce 
wrinkles, they might perhaps, we do nol say they 
would, leave it off. 

| Teach your boys to think about their work. They 
are quick to learn; so when you set them about 
a new piece of work explain it to them, don’t 
simply tell them how to do it, but why it is done in 
| that way. Perhaps their fresh brains may find in 
| time a better way of attaining the same result, 
‘Don’t ask questions!”’ is poor advice for boys. 
Help them to understand things. Encourage them 
to be self-relient, and when they have done any- 
thing well give them the credit to which they are 
entitled. Many fathers are too careless about their 
boys. They seem to think when they have fed, 
clothed and schooled them they have done all their 
duty, and so leave them to take care of themselves. 


“Mary and her littie lamb” are not creatures of 
the imagination, but really lived, and ** Mary” is 
probably stillalive. About seventy years ago when 
she was a little girl she went with her father to see 
the sheep, and they found a baby lamb which ap- 
peared to be dead; but as they found it still 
breathed they carried it home, and Mary made it 
a warm bed by the stove and nursed it tenderly. 
It lived and grew and followed Mary everywhere, 
even “to school one day,’’as you all know. She 
didn’t know what else to do with it, so she put it 
under her desk and covered it with her shaw], but 
when she went up to the teacher to recite her les- 
sop it followed her, as you also know. The teacher 
had to shut it in the wood-shed till school was out. 
One of the scholars wrote a little poem about itand 
gave itto Mary. The lamb grew to be a sheep and 
lived several years, and when it died Mary grieved 
so that her mother took some of its ** wool as white 
as snow” and Knitted a pair of stockings for her; 
and sometime after a lady wrote some more verses 
and added to the ones written by her schoolmate. 
Mary took great care of her stockings, and when 
she was a woman gave one of them to a church fair 
in Boston. As soon as it was Known it was made 
from the fleece of ‘‘ Mary’s little lamb” every one 
wanted a piece; soit was raveled, cut in pieces and 
each piece tied to a card on which Mary wrote her 
full name, and these cards sold so well that they 
brought the sum of a hundred and forty dollars to 
the Old South Church. 


TEDDPICDATDN TO WK. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
nw 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his cardin the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 











ere SEWING | Send for list of 1000 articles at 44 price, 
MACHINE, $18. | CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ills, 


YOUNG N Manted tolcarn ‘Tetegraphy. 
Guomae of ituations fatyiahed tree of 

a e earning, low. a culars tree 
fddrees VAT. ERROS.. Janesville.Wis. 


QWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month. 10th. 30 minutes from_ Broad 
St. Station, Pliladelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manu- 
al Trainin and a Preparatory School (2 classes). 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. ‘or catatogue and full 

particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL D., Pres’t. 


SIC—ART-—ELOCUTION and 
eneral Culture. Locur Positions 
open to p ssive students. All interested 
Will receive valuable information Free, 

by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 








——————____ = 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


7-3-9 -4\)°-n Lon a hf 
te CQOERGAN S ae 


DETROIT. MICH. U.S.A. 


Y A MONTH, Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world, 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
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Judge Biggle figuring up his profits. 


and sallow, their jaws large and prominent, and | 


HE 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, DUTCH AND CHINESE 
FLOWERING BULBS, WINTER BLOOM- 
ING HOUSE PLANTS, FANCY POULTRY, 
PEKIN DUCKs, BRONZE TURKEYS, GER- 
MAN HARES, &c. Ourannual Fall catalogue, 1889, 
of Seed Wheat, Plants, Poultry, &c., will be ready by 
July 20. Samples of 7 new, hardy and productive var- 
ieties of Winter Wheat, including the ironclad RELI- 
ABLE and celebrated LEHIGH No, 6. willbe sent 
with catalogue for 10c. in postage stamps. Address, 
SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks 
Co., Pa, Catalogues free on application. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT YOU CAN 


= Make More Money 


BY USING 


PURE BONE 


FERTILIZERS, 


Manufactured by 


Walker Stratman & Co, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Than by using any other 
kind? Write for prices and 
full information, 


YOUR ADDRESS nite 


Mailed to us, brings you premptly 30 samples of cloth, 
guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby you can have 
your clothing cut to order and sent to any express or P. O. 
Pants $3 to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address all mail to 


{1 to17 Eliot St. or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STOKE:—285 
Broadway, New York; 943 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C.; 72 Adams St., Chicago, Hl.; 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; Gilmore 
House, Springfield, Mass.; 914 Main St.. Rich- 
mond Va.: 198 Westminster st., Providence, R.I.: 
Old Kegister Building, New Haven, Conn. 


Be 
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Perfect 
away in six monthsIl 


Five hundred thousand to be 
given 






Give your 
Waist measure. 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 


Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. It covers 
every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, 
Cooking, etc., ete. Subscription price only 5 cents per 
Year. Mention this paper, and send 50 cents for 
subscription and 25 cents additional to pay and 
packing, 7§ cents in all, and we will mail you one of these 
handsome Corsets free, Address 

DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE CO., 

17 East 14th Street. New York City. 


PREE By return mail. Full Description 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


Beautiful Ornamental Stitching 





M "ea N Taller System of 
Uniting. MOODY & CO. Cincinnati, 





CAD Yo savinatt apritanon cb. dag, m1, 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 


This little book contains a portion of 
the experiences of Jacob Biggle in his 
high farming at Elmwood, and is illustra- 
ted, the artist presenting the Judge, Har- 
riet, Tim, Mike and the Twins in various 
attitudes, all interesting and many amus- 
ing. The book contains 48 pages, with 
over 25 illustrations. Those interested 
in Judge Biggle and his writings may do 
well to send for a copy. Price, by mail, 
20 cents, or 10 two-cent stamps. Address 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions snd fine 
®@pun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 


PUBLISHER AND Eprror, WILMER ATKINSON. 
ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER, CHARLES F. JENKINS. 
Associate Eprrors:—John A. Woodward, B. R. Black, F. D. 

Curtis and Abby Speakman. 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

A. W. Cheever,of Massachusetts; W. J. Beal, of Michigan; 
J. H. Hale, of Connecticut; Mortimer Whitehead, of 
New Jersey; T. B. Terry,of Ohio; Charles A. Green, of 
New York; John M. Stahl, of Iihmois, and E. Williams 
of New Jersey. 


c—_ 
FARM JOURNAL. 
- (UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1889. 


THERE 18S A BRIGHTER SIDE. 

A fuil share of ‘‘ wet blankets” has been cast upon 
the spirits of us who depend upon soil cultivation for 
a living during the portion of the season that is gone, 
by reason of continued rain. Winter grain grew to 
a luxuriant crop, but loss came in the harvest. Grass 
was abundant, but good hay could scarcely be made. 
Summer crops grew with al] vigor, but weeds more 
than kept pace with them. There were all clouds, 
and dark enough to be sure, yet each had its silver 
lining, though we sometimes failed to see it. Dis- 
couragements were frequent, but compensations were 
not entirely wanting. The rains that spoiled the hay 
and made wheat grow in the shock, washed the life 
out of the cabbage worm and flooded the potato bee- 
tle out of power to do serious damage. The same 
rains that damaged the small fruits, contributed to 
the liberal growth of the large ones and discouraged, 
if uot destroyed, their insect enemies. Pastures grew 
s0 lush that stock got thin upon them, but the ex- 
tra growth will enrich them for another season. And 
so while the ‘‘ wet season” has had its drawbacks 
and losses and disadvantages, it is not disheartening 
nor hepeless. The sun is still shining. Look up, 
take a firm grip upon the present, and step ahead, 
lively, hopefully, into the future. 


LIGHT WANTED. 

Do you keep bees? No. Why not? Can’t be 
bothered. How’s your seed crop? Middling only. 
Now, take an old fellow’s advice: If you want a 
good seed crop or a good fruit crop keep bees. The 
advantages we derive from them exceed the in- 
terests we sacrifice to them. 


We copy this from the American Florist and deem 
the subject to be one of importance, so much so, that 
we invite those who have any thought on the subject 
to write their views for the Farm JOURNAL. In one 
section of country with which we are quite familiar, 
many of the fruit trees are barren, or nearly so, that 
used to bear freely, and in this locality the honey bee 
is nearly extinct. It is certain that some varieties do 
not need the bee to fertilize the blossoms, since they 
bear abundantly, but this is not evidence against its 
need in the case of other varieties that have ceased 
to bear since the bee has become scarce. Let us hear 
from the bee men as well as the growers of fruit on 
this subject. 





Scores and hundreds, perhaps thousands, of our 
readers in the valleys of the Conemaugh, Bald Eagle 
and Susquebanna in Pennsylvania, the White river, 
Wabash in Indiana, the Sangamon in Illinois, and 
other localities in these and other states, have suf- 
fered serious, and in many cases irreparable, losses 
by the unexampled floods of the early summer. 
To each and every one we extend our sincerest sym- 
pathy in their misfortunes, and regret that we can- 
not take each by the hand and show in a more em- 
phatic way our interest in each member of the great 
F. J. family. 





Here is a hint worth money to those who use super- 
phosphates—be sure and get a fresh-mixed article. 
If not newly made much of its value is lost. Some 
manufacturers deny this, but it is true, nevertheless. 
Another hint: If you apply a coat of manure to the 
wheat ground as well as superphosphate, no nitrogen 
need be in the latter, and, as a rule, any that is used 
is of little use. Potash and phosphoric acid are the 
only two elements needed when barn-yard manure is 








ISAAC P. ROBERTS. 





used. These you can buy separately and mix your- 
self, or the manufacturers will mix them for you. 
More than one hundred years ago, one George 
Washington, who was one of the best and most ex- 
tensive farmers, killed pigs in large numbers averag- 


ing less than 125 Ibs. each. In this, as in all else, he | 


set an example worthy to be followed. The big, fat 
hog is outlawed, as much us is the hand scythe and 
flail. He costs more than he comes to, and as an 
article of food the less we have of him the better we 
are off. 

We do not know exactly why one person keeps fat 
while another remains lean on the same kind and 
amount of food. We can only say that each was 
built that way. Neither is it any of our special busi- 
ness; but when we find we have two animals as un- 
like as some persons, it is our business to preserve 
the blood of the best and destroy the other. Only by 
such selection of the best can the races be improved. 


The Department of Agriculture can do no one 
thing that will more fully justify it before the farm- 
ing community, than to do for this country what the 
Royal Agricultural Society has done for Europe in 
suppressing the sale of adulterated and impure grass 
seeds, and enabling farmers to have a guarantee that 
they get what they pay for. 


The bright Editor of the Rural New-Yorker said 
in the spring we would have a dry summer, but now 
admits that it is the wettest one that has come around 
for along time. The Farm JourNAL felt sure the 
R. N.-Y. did not know anything about it. Let us not 
anticipate the weather more than a day or two ahead ! 

The man who holds the mortgage on the farm 
ought to pay the tax on it. This is Fair Play. 

We ought to have one cent postage ; we must have 
it, John, before your term is out! 
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(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the Front gate.) 


There are altogether too many charges laid to 
Providence on account of ill health. 
NELLIE BURNS. 
Not one dog in five hundred is worth as much to 
his owner as the hide would be if the dog were out 
of it, and the cost of their keep and the damage 
they do through the country, amounts to millions. 


The extortions of the combinations of school 
book publishers constitute one of the meanest 
taxes the farmer has to pay. Proper legislation 
can easily reach this. 


The man who allows his grounds or roadside to 
become a nursery for the raising and dissemina- 
tion of pestiferous weed seeds, such as ox-dye daisy, 
carrot, yellow dock or Canada thistles, is deemed 
a nuisance to the community, but he is no more so 
than he whoallows his premises to became a breed- 
ing place for destructive insects. E. WILLIAMS. 


We consider the granting of licenses by fair man- 
agers for the sake of the inconsiderate fee, to gam- 
blers, sellers of worthless trash, and to other ques- 
tionable characters, an outrage on the public which 
they invite to their exhibitions and then willfully 





expose to the danger of being robbed of their spare 
cash. The Fair is a temple of agricultural educa- 
tion. Rum and beer saloons, gamblers, sharpers 
and swindling auctioneers should be driven from 
the hallowed ground.—Orchard and Garden. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

We know of no man in whom “agricultural 
science” and “ farm practice ’ combine in a higher 
degree, or with better results than in Isaac Phillips 
Roberts, whose portrait we present this month. 

Prof. Roberts was born at East Varick, Seneca 
Co., N. Y., July 24, 1883, his parents being of Welsh 
extraction. The district school took charge of his 
education up to sixteen years of age, and three 
years in the Seneca Falls Academy, and two win- 
ters of private instruction under a Yale graduate 
completed his educational equipment for life. 
From 1856 to 1870 he was either a farmer or a 
builder, or both, as circumstances dictated, in In- 
diana and Iowa, acquiring the practical knowledge 
of affairs which so thoroughly fitted him for the 
higher positions and more important work which 
have since fallen to his lot. 

In 1870 his well developed capabilities attracted 
the attention of the authorities of Iowa’s Agricul- 
tural College, and he was invited to take charge of 
its agricuitural class, and made Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. In another year he was form- 
ally made Prof. of Agriculture, which position he 
ably filled until 1874, when he was called to fill the 


| same position in Cornell University. Here he has 





put in fifteen years of the best service that has 
been rendered to the cause of progressive agricul- 
ture by any one man, and made himself a reputa- 
tion second to none in the same line of work. He 
was last year made Dean of the Ag. College, and 
at the establishment of the Cornell Ag. Ex. Station, 
under the provisions of the United States law, 
was made its Director. He was recently made 
President of the N.Y.State Dairyman’s Association, 

As a contributor to the literature of advancing 
agriculture, others may have been more volumin- 
ous than Prof. Roberts, but none have ranked 
higher; his papers having national and interna- 
tional recognition and publication in periodicals 
of the first-class. 

Personally Mr. Roberts is one of the most affable 
and agreeable of gentlemen, a favorite alike in the 
class room among his students, or the rostrum of 
the farmers’ institute, or scientific association, or 
in the parlor of his cozy home at Ithaca. 

In 1857 he married Miss Margaret J. Marr, of 
Westmoreland Co., Pa., and three children consti- 
tute the family. The daughter is assistant Prof. of 
History and Political Science in Wellesley College; 
a son manages a 1200 acre cattle ranch in Miss., and 
another son is at home and at school. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The light is always in the sky; the shadows come 
and go. 

Live cattle are more in demand for export. This 
will tend to revive prices, as the beef monopoly 
cannot control this part of the cattle industry. 

All kinds of stock are likely to have plenty of 
fodder next winter. An enormous hay crop has 
been gathered. Much of it, however, was spoiled 
in the making owing to bad weather. 











The peach crop of the Delaware Peninsula isa 
failure. Count on peaches being high in price to 
those who have them to buy. Pears will be scarce, 
also. There is an abundant crop of blackberries, 


Farm produce will not always be low and I have 
faith that there are prosperous times ahead for 
American farmers; and the young man who has 
saved $1,000 in cash will very likely have laid the 
foundation for future success.—WALDO F. BRown, 


Southwestern ranches and western frontier states 
have kept the markets flooded with cattle, and it 
is thought that the great Northwest will furnish 
liberal supplies for a considerable time. The out- 
look is not bright for sellers. 


There is a quick demand for all first-class butter 
that is produced.—New York Sun. 

And none other is wanted, at any price. We saw 
a village grocer feeding butter to his chickens not 
long since, because it was good for nothing else. 


Nothwithstanding the increased area planted to 
potatoes, the excessive rain-fall, which caused the 
seed to rot soon after planting, and drowned out 
thousands of acres after they were well advanced, 
is likely to keep the supply down and the prices 
higher than last year. 


In all the region of excessive rainfall, the crop 
of wheat will be much behind the promise of the 
early part of the season. While the straw is abun- 
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dant the heads are light, unexpectedly so, and the 
quality will be inferior. Threshing time will prove 
it. In the Red River Valley there will be a light 
yield. 


THE FARM. 

Thave seen oxen strained by too hard pulling, and 
cows injured by crowding them with rich feed, but I 
never knew an acre of land injured by being made to 
produce all the weight of crop that the Creator fur- 
nished sunlight for. oa A. W.C. 

The better the land, the less the seed needed. 

Potash pays best on light, or sandy, soils, as a rule. 

Sheep in the corn now will keep down weeds and 
will not injure the corn. J.M.S., Zil. 

The turnip patch is a good place to put any 
wood ashes, leached or unleached, that may be 
lying around in the way. 

A week before the new grain is put in,whitewash 
the inside of the bins with hot wash. Be careful 
to get it in the cracks and corners. 

It is better to select seed potatoes from large, 
thrifty, productive hills, than merely to choose 
good individual tubers from the basket, 

A blue grass pasture is a treasure on any farm, 
Seed one down the last of this month or first of 
next. Make it a good job, and you have a life-long 
comfort. 


Select seed wheat when threshing. Then you can 
select that which matured best, and yielded the 
plumpest grains. - M.S. 

Very good, but it is still better to select it in the 
field before it is cut. 


It is unprofitable to keep over any sort of un- 
promising stock through the winter, whether it be 
cattle, swine, sheep or poultry. Begin now to fit 
them for sale for what they will bring as butcher’s 
meat. This is a good ruie to keep in mind every 
day in the year. 


When should rye be sown in corn for winter 
pasture? J. M. Rice, Ozark, Mo. 

It must either be sown at the last working of the 
corn or immediately after cutting and stacking in 
the fall. If the corn is in wide rows and the stalks 
small and erect it would, of course, be best to har- 
row it in at the proper season to insure a good 
growth of top before the winter season. There is 
not much show for a growth of rye where there is 
a good crop of corn. 


Most farmers believe the only time to sow clover 
isin the spring. This is a mistake. I neyer have 
had better success than when the seed was sown 
the first week in August, and this as far north as 
latitude forty-two degrees. Farther south it would 
do well still later. Sown early enough in August, 
to get agood strong hold on the soil so it will not 
be thrown out by alternate freezing and thawing, 
a full crop may be obtained the following year. 

A. W.C. 


Acouple of acres of rye sown the third week of 
last August furnished an acceptable bite of pasture 
for a dozen milk cows after the frost had browned 
everything else, served to start up the quantity, 
quality and color of the butter from the same cows 
this spring two or three weeks before the regular 
pasture was available, and cut a full crop of grain 
at harvest time, which was as good in every particu- 
lar as that on an adjoining lot which had not been 
pastured, though it was ten days or two weeks later 
in ripening. I have about made up my mind to 
grow more rye and less wheat, until prices for 
wheat settle at a more profftable figure. JOHN. 


The odorless phosphate advertised in this paper 
by the Pottstown Iron Co., of Pottstown, Pa., is a 
by-product in the manufacture of steel. In Europe 
it is largely made and used and gives excellent re- 
sults. We expect that it will not be long before it 
will, to a considerable extent, take the place of 
ground bone and South Carolina phosphate rock as 
a source of phosphoric acid, which the soil of all 
the old states so badly needs. We cannot speak 
definitely of the merit of the article advertised, 
but would recommend a trial alongside of rock 
and ground bones. The Pottstown Company is, of 
course, a responsible concern. 


We have had in use for several years S. L. Allen 
& Co’s. potato digger and could really not get along 
without it. It isa plow with ingenious finger at- 
tachments, and the way it rolls the potatoes out on 
top of the ground is a sight to behold. The draft 
is but little greater than that of an ordinary 

low. We have tried it alongside of several cum- 

ersome, complicated diggers, and every time it 
came out ahead. Take our word for it and if you 
grow an acre of potatoes or more, get an Allen dig- 
ger. It isthe same Allen that makes the famous 
seed drills, Planet Jr. cultivators, horse hoes, plows, 
&c., at 127 Catherine St., Philadelphia. 


DRAINING WET LANDS. 

When one has smal! stones to dispose of, and his 
land is intersected by narrow wet valleys, it is an 
excellent practice to dig a ditch through the low- 
est part of the valley, some three or four feet deep 








and as many wide, and fill it half full or a little 
more with stones. Every load of stones drawn in 
will help to raise the level of the low land as much 
as would a load of earth. The coarsest stones 
should be placed in the bottom and the smaller on 
top, to keep the soil from working down to obstruct 
the flow of water. I always cover the stones with 
leaves, brush, old straw, hay or shavings before 
hauling in the ditch banks. What soil is not 
needed for filling is spread about to raise the level. 
If there is much water to run, the bottom stones 
are laid with care to leave a water course; but if 
there is little water expected, the stones may be 
thrown or tipped in promiscuously. . Underground 
currents often run in coarse gravel for long dis- 
tances. A vein of small stones is certainly as good 
as gravel,andif the vein is two feet deep, and three 
feet wide, with considerable fall as is usual in hilly 
lands, a great amount of water will be carried off. 

Drains are active night and day, summer and 





winter, and thus they keep the surrounding soil in 


condition to absorb the water of a heavy shower 
without crowding the drains. 
needs draining if water will stand on the surface 
two days after a rain. All land needs draining that 
isso wet in the spring and fall as to materially 
shorten the growing season, and thus endanger 
ripening of the crops grown. August is one of the 
best month’s for digging ditches. Itis usually dry 
enough and there is more leisure now than at 
most any other time. A little running water is not 
an objection as it will assist in showing the proper 
grade for the ditches. Whether to use tile, stone 
or wood for drains will depend upon circumstan- 
ces. In a nearly level prairie soil, with tiles manu- 
factured near by, these would always be chosen, 
Such land may need drains as near as forty feet 
and the digging will bea large item of expense. 
Stone drains require the moving of double the 
soil required for tiles. When tiles are not to be had 
without great expense for freight, hemlock or 


other boards may be used, and if kept wet most of 
the time, may last many vears. If the boards are 
neither planed or jointed, it will be difficult to nail 
them so tight that water will notenter. Tiles will 
absorb a great deal of water through the marerial, 
and the joints should be made as tight as possible 
without cement, the aim being to keep sand and 
earth out. A. W. CHEEVER. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

A patch of black raspberries may be renewed by 
layering the tips of the canes along the middle of 
the rows and when these have become weli rooted, 
digging out the old plants. 


Is the Worden a better market grape than the 
Concord? S. D., South Jersey. 

It would be but for one failing, its liability to 
crack in wet weather. 


Weeds are spread over gardens and truck patches 
by the common practice of throwing weeds with 
ripened seeds into barn-yards and pig-pens, the 
expectation being that they will thus be destroyed. 


It is unsafe to use Paris green on cabbage after 
they have begun to head. Have you tried fresh 
air-slaked lime for the green worms? If not, try it 
this season. If it should not harm the worm it 
may help the cabbage. 


It is best to cut cabbage for market in the after- 
noon, after the sun has wilted the cuter leaves and 
when entirely free from dew and rain. The hard 
heads can then be more certainly selected. 


What is the best variety of currant to grow for 
market? Are such large kinds as the Cherry given 
to bearing light crops? W. H. H. 

Try Fay’s Prolific. It is large and prolific. The 
large kinds do not generally bear as well as the 
smaller varieties. 


1. When is the best time to set out or replant old 
asparagus roots? 2. When to sow the seed? 3. How 
long before it can be cut? L. W., Marshall, Mich. 

1, There is no good time; better plant one or two- 
year-old roots. 2. Save seed this fall and sow early 
- spring. 3. The second season you may begin 

oO cut, 


Give list of small fruits best for this section of 
the country. J. M. R., Ozark, Me. 

Cannot do it; ask your fruit growers in your own 
vicinity who havesimilar soil, climate and market. 
The next best thing to do is to plant principally 
the old and tried varieties and test the more re- 
cent introductions in asmall way, until their value 
is assured by actual trial. 


The young shoots among my raspberries are 
being killed by a very small maggot which enters 
the stalk and causes it to turn black and die. 
What shall I do about it? 

Windham, N. ¥. H. B. T. 

This is the work of the raspberry cane borer. The 
female beetle lays her egg near the tip of the cane. 
In doing so she girdles the cane, causing it to droop 
and die. If these withered tips be cut off a few 
inches below the point where they are girdled the 


| 
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As a rule all land ! 





eggs will be destroyed. The larvae when they 
hatch, burrow downward through the heart of the 
cane, 


= 

1. Ihave an asparagus bed set out in rows, the 
plants being a foot apart in the rows, It has been 
out three years. I see fine spears coming up in the 
rows, shall I let them grow? 2. When is the proper 
time to put salt on asparagus and the proper 
amount for a square rod? 3. How can I get rid of 
worms on currants when fruit is set? Will ashes 
do good? C. N. G., Hampton, Conn. 

1. No, they come from the seed. Cut them out as 
weeds. Your “grass” is already too close, 2. Salt 
is of no use unless there is an abundance of barn- 
yard manure or other vegetable matter in the soil. 
Apply in the spring about five pounds to the rod. 
We suggest Kainit, 8 to 12 pounds per square rod as 
the more profitable dressing. 38. Yes, use ashes 
while dew ison. Carefully sift before applying. 


A Cayuga county, New York, strawberry grower 
writes the Country Gentleman: 

*“T have about three acres now under cultivation, 
one acre each of Sharpless and Cumberland, and 
an acre of assorted varieties, most of them for ex- 
perimental purposes. I put out my plants three 
feet apart each way, three plants in a hill. Put out 
strong potted plants as early as possible, about 
August 1, and fruit them two years. I like the hill 
culture because nearly all the labor is done by horse- 
power, and enough new plants are set ainong the 
old ones to help out the crop the second year.”’ 


One of our New Jersey subscribers tells us that he 
follows the practice of planting in hills which he 
saw recommended in the F. J., and thinks he gets 
larger berries, better prices and greater profits than 
his neighbors who follow the matted row system. 
He puts them out in the spring, setting one plant 
in a hill, the ground being marked off 2’ 9‘x2’ 9’, the 
same distance he plants potatoes. 


We have an abundance of grapes, why not have 
more unfermented wine to take the place of tea, 
coffee and other harmful stimulants. A writer in 
Pacific Rural Press tells his method of making it 
as follows :—In the first place he stems the grapes 
and presses out the juice into a tank, letting it 
stand over-night to settle. In the morning he rakes 
it off and then filters, thus rendering it free from 
all vegetable matter. He also takes a ques of 
black grapes and puts them in a boiler, lettin 
them come to a boil, in order to produce a dar 
juice. This juice he also filters. Now, by blendin 
these juices, any shade of wine desired is proaneea 
from a light pink toa deep claret color. He then 
puts the wine in a boiler (which should be of co 
oer, With a faucet at the bottom for convenience in 

ottling), and lets it come to a brisk boil, skimming 
what rises to the surface. It is now ready to draw 
off into bottles, which should be standing in hot 
water to prevent breaking on the introduction of 
the hot juice. When the bottles are filled, they 
should be corked immediately, and then dipped 
into melted rosin, which seals them air-tight. 


= 
THE ORCHARD. 

Thin the fruit rather than prop the branch. 

Do not let the budded trees be tied too long. 

Buy apple barrels now before everybody is gun- 
ning for them. 

When the bark of the stock lifts readily from the 
wood is the right time to bud. 

In August clean out the borers around the stems 
of peach, quince, dwarf pear and apple trees. 

Thin the fruit. Two big pears are better than 
three smaller ones. Don’t be cowardly. Try it te 
oblige us. 

Don’t blame us if the cattle get into the orchard 
and hook over the trees. Fix the fences and have 
the gates in good order. 

September is not a bad month to plant a tree 
though spring is better. If you plant in Septem- 
ber strip off the leaves first. 

Because a peach tree is yellow do not conclude 
that it has the yellows. Look for borers. It may be 
simply starvation. Try potash. 

What is the most profitable quince to cultivate? 

W.H. H 


Meech’s Prolific and Orange are both good. 

Spraying the leaves of the apple trees with Lon- 
don Purple and water—four ounces to forty gal- 
lons—will make quick work of the tree caterpillar, 
So it is said. os 

Do not despair of the tree that has blighted 
branches. Cut them off below the affected part and 
the chances are the tree will survive and become 
a healthy one. 


We received a nice cluster of pears of the Lawson 
variety from Parry’s nursery, on July 6th, which 
were taken from the tree July 4th. While a little 
over-ripe on the 9th, they presented a beautiful, 
solid appearance, but the quality was second rate. 
They were highly colored, green, tinged with red 
and yellow, about the size of the Giffard. Likeall 
very early pears the Lawson seems too soft for get- 
ting to market in good shape, unless all circum- 
stances are favorable. A small proportion of the 
trees of a market orchard might be of this variety. 


Turn the hogs into the orchard each day after 
you’ve gathered up the fallen apples you want. 
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The object is not so much to make some use of the 
apples, though that is important, as to destroy the 
worms. 


The bark of truit trees in gardens where thorough 
cultivation is not convenient may be kept smooth 
and thrifty by scrubbing with a thin paste of wood 
ashes and water. Use a common hand scrub. If 
necessary, first remove loose bark with a dull hoe. 


Last fall the Agricultural College of Michigan 
sent out Bulletin No, 39 giving experiments with 
insecticides by A.J. Cook. We presume any one 
can get a copy now by writing for it; if not a resi- 
dent of the state better to remit ten cents. Address, 
Lansing. 


If short of land, plant fruit trees along the fence 
The soll is rich there and the trees will grow 
is banked with earth each fall to 
keep away mice. The pile thus made should be 
removed in the spring. When the trees are old 
enough to fruit the mice will do no barm. 


lines. 
‘well if every tree 


the way John G. Schultz overcome the 
in his badly affected plum trees as told 
by himself: ** I had all the knots cut from the trees, 
then took a one-inch bit, bored four holes in each 
tree about one and a haif inches deep, about one 
and a half feet from the ground, filled the holes 
with sulphur, put a piece of leather over and cov- 
ered by nailing a piece of tin over all. Last season 
the trees sent out new shoots and made an extra- 
ordinary growth of new branches and now are 
loaded with plums and no sign of knots.” M. B. J. 
might try this. Roch, City, New York. 


This is 
black knot 


Attention is called to a letter from Connecticut 
in this number, telling abouta large peach orchard 
in that state, and the owner’s method of growing 
peaches. We are quite sure that peaches, and 
quinces, pears and plums, can be grown in many 
other sections with great profit, if intelligence is 
brought to bear upon the subject. The reader of 
this, very likely, lives in a good locality for peaches, 
and don’t know it. Because some dumb neighbor 
planted trees and let them die by neglect, is no 
proof that you can’t produce fruit that will be sure 
to bring a good price right at home. Study up the 
situation and see if there is anything in it. 

Professor A. J. Cook, writing about the apple- 
tree-root-louse, in the Rural New-Yorker, says: 
They are easily told by the bluish-white woolly 
covering which makes them very conspicuous. 
They suck at the stem, and are often very harmful 
to the apple trees. I have found that all aphides 
are quick to succumb when treated with the kero- 
sene emulsion. We make it as follows: One quart 
of soft soap, one gallon of water, all heated to the 
boiling point, when one pint of kerosene is stirred 
thoroughly into the mixture. While this kills all 
pliant lice, I have not found it injurious to any 
plants, or even foliage. In case of these apple-tree 
root lice, I would tarn the liquid mixture onto the 
stem just as it enters the earth. It would follow 
down the roots and kill the lice. There would be 
no danger of using it too freely. If used in quan- 
tity it could be made with little labor. 

NOTE BY THE EpiTror.—In making the kerosene 
emulsion see that the soap water is boiling hot 
when the kerosene is pouredin. A force pump is 
used for mixing and it takes several minutes to 
finish it. ps 

PEACHES IN CONNECTICUT. 
BY FRED. E. WHIPPLE. 

The largest peach orchard in Connecticut is lo- 
cated near Deep river on a very high hill, about 
two miles from the Connecticut river. I recently 
visited this orchard. 

The property is owned by the Connecticut Valley 
Orchard Company, and consists of a tract of one 
hundred and fifty acres, sloping mostly to the 
northwest. It is laid out in sections, with streets 


and avenues intersecting each other at various 
points. The main street, ranning through the mid- 





die of the orchard, is three-quarters of a mile long 
and is lined with cherry trees on each side. 

Near the center is located the house and out- 
buildings, which are capacious and suited to the 
purpose for which they were built. In our walk 
over the grounds the foreman accompanied us and 
explained the manner of setting aud the proper 
care of the trees. 

For fertilizers they use nothing but fine ground 
bone, murjate of potash and a little sulphate of 
ammonia. They consider bone and potash the best 
fertilizer for peach trees, as they give the trees a 
steady growth, ripen up the wood well before win- 
ter sets in, and gives vigor to the fruit buds. But 
what seemed to be the most important part of their 
culture was the proper manner of pruning. They 
employ one man to do all the cutting for this or- 
chard and another nearly as large in Berlin, this 
State. 

This work is done in the fall and winter, and care 
is taken not to cultivate the ground late in the 
season, as this induces too vigorous and tendera 
growth before winter sets in. So severely were 
some of them pruned that many trees with a trunk 
nearly as large as my arm had a top which a bushel 
basket would easily cover. They have all the best 
varieties, early and late, so that the crop will be 
distribnted through the season and can be more 
easily managed. 

There are about 27,000 peach trees, and one-quar- 
ter of these are large enough to bear; these are es- 
timated to yield towards 10,000 baskets this season. 
The bulk of the crop will be shipped by the carload 
to Boston, where it will bring a good price as soon 
as the southren fruit is out of the market. 

The company also has a large number of apple 
trees, mostly Baldwins and Gravensteins, and ten 
or fifteen acres of plums, the Lombard being the 
leading variety. Their remedy for the curculio, 
which “has badly infested their fruit, is two ounces 
of London Purple in a barrel of water, sprayed 
upon the trees, This has proved effectual in every 
instance, 

There is also a large vineyard on the place con- 
sisting mostly of the Brighton and Worden grapes, 
These are earlier than the Concord and bring a bet- 
ter price. The inspection of this orchard and sev- 
eral others convinces the writer that peaches can 
be successfully grown in Connecticut if the proper 
methods are adopted. Several are making the trial 
in this section, including your correspondent. 

Mystic, Conn, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his cardin the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. _ 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 














Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything 
beautiful. Beauty is God’s handwriting—a wayside 
sacrament. Welcome it in every fair face, every fair 
sky, every fair flower, and thank Him earnestly with 


your eyes. Itis acharming draught, a cup of blessing. 





All the long August afternoon 
The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune, 
As if it dreamed of June 
And whispered in its dream. 
The thistles show beyond the brook 
Dust on their down and bloom, 
And out of many a weed-grown nook 
The aster flowers look 
With eyes of iender gloom. 
The silent crchard aisles are sweet 
With smell of ripening fruit ; 
Through the sere grass, in shy retreat 
Flutter at coming feet 
The robins strange and mute. 
There is no wind to stir the leaves, 
The harsh leaves overhead ; 
Only the querulous cricicet grieves, 
And shrilling locust weaves 
A song of Summer dead. 








You must love your work, and not be always look- 
ing over the edge of it, wanting your play to begin. 

A woman's lot'is made for her by the love she 
accepts. 


WZEARINESS AND SORROW. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 
There is perhaps no farmer’s wife, nor any other 


woman as for that matter, but who has at some time | 


in dark, gloomy hours thought that life was not 
worth living: and she has gone down into deep 
thinking, aud wondering what purpose’ the Power 
above could have had in creating her. She looks 
across the green fields to the bright hills beyond, 
where the sun is cheerily shining over the golden 
grain and shady groves, she sees an attractive look- 
ing farm-hors* here and there, appearing so peace- 
ful and restful ia the distance, that she wonders if 
there is a lone, weary woman in each, as tired and 
sick of the world as she is. 

She would like to go over there and see how they 
manage things to be able to carry such a contented 
air about them; but then she knows she cannot go, 
she is so hemmed in, so overburdened, there is no 
going for her that is not more tiresome than the 
hard work of home. She has tried it. 

For the sake of going home to spend two or three 
days with her mother, she has filled up her pantry 
with fresh bread, and pies, and cakes, and cold meats, 
and pickles, and preserves and such, thut her men 
might keep body and soul together while she is away. 
When she returns from her short sojourn she finds 
the larder very low, her spotless steps and floor 
and tables show signs of gross neglect ; pretty much 
everything that would spill has been spilled, and 
everything that would slatter has been slattered, 


and an effort apparently been made to crack all the, 


crockery in the closet, and the glass dishes look as 
if they had been overflowing with milk and honey 
for months 

But there had been great economy in the house- 
hold; there was no soap wasted, nor brooms nor 
serubbing brushes worn out. They all remained in 
the identical spot she left them; only the dish cloth 
has been of use, and that looks as if it had done ser- 
vice in shoe greasing operations. Her men are all 
sound and happy, and seem to have enjoyed her ab- 
sence. They said it was no trouble for them to keep 
house, and they wondered how women could keep 
busy, for all that they had todo. The cooking and 
housework was only a pleasant exertion to them, 
but they gallantly said, ‘‘Of course, women cannot 
get through with as much as we can.” And so, feel- 
ing thankful she was not missed, nor scolded for go- 
ing, she sets to work to “right up” the establish- 
ment, and it is about as heavy a through as pre- 
paring to go had been. 
She has enjoyed her visit, but it was not rest. And 


| 





then she thinks and ponders over that dear old home, 
and that precious mother who lifted her burdens in 
her young years and made life seem like a glorious 
holiday to her. Was she bearing a silent burden of 
weariness all these years while she seemed so satis- 
fied ? Did she, too, have to rise and prepare the break- 
fast for father and the men, when her tottering limbs 
would scarcely carry her because of a night of 
broken rest, of sick headache, or a teething child, 
or general unrest from over-work ? 
have to deny herself the wholesome influence of the 
Church and the Sabbath School, because she had not 
bodily strength to go and return and prepare the 
indispensable meals for the family? Did women 
then, as women now, shun work in the farmer’s 
household? And did the sons and the daughters of 





Did she, too, | 


the farms in those days have to go out to teach, and | 


do other better paying things because the farms 
would not return enough to dress and feed them like 
other people, and so they were obliged to try to win 
back some of the comfortable salaries the farmers’ 
taxes pay? She remembers that she has read how 
the farmers’ sons and daughters of *‘ ye olden time” 
loved to cluster around the home hearth, and when 
they married, would select somebody they knew and 
could trust and who would go on in the paths their 
fathers trod, and generation after generation for the 
most part, be prosperous and happy. 

Then a thought of her own daughter looms up 
before her like a mingling of wormwood and gall. 
She is teaching school in a neighboring village, lit- 
erally had to go teach, that she might with her earn- 
ings help her father in paying his interest and taxes, 
&c., and now there is a dude of the town cozening 
around her and God only knows where it will all 
end. She wants no dudes in her family; a poor 
farmer is better than a million dudes. It was very 
hard to have to permit her only daughter, who was 
such a comfort and joy in the family, the light and 
life of the house, a staff to lean upon in sickness and 
a delight in health, to leave the paternal roof at all; 
but to have a little, insignificant, puppy dude con- 
stantly at her elbow and trying to gobble her up, 
was a worse pill to swallow than any that had yet 
fallen to her lot. + 

Thus real and imaginary woes without stint loom 
up before her, until she is suddenly called to a halt 
by some real sorrow of a neigbbor or friend, a thou- 
sand times worse to bear than any she ever dreamed 
of, and then in sympathy for them she begins to look 
on the bright side of life and *‘ count the marcies,” 
and know that she is vastly better off than many 
people are. She begins to be thankful she knows 
how to make toothsome pies and cakes, and to even 
rejoice that her men have mammoth caves always 


ready to receive them and keep them from spoiling. | 


She sees quite clearly now that no child of hers will 
ever marry a dude. She might flirt with him a trifle, 
for the best of girls will be a little giddy, and when 
they get hold of a fool like to see him spread him- 
self, but a sensible girl like her daughter would never 
marry a mule of that variety for any consideration. 

She looks about her and concludes that she wouldn't 
begin to change lots with Mrs. Smith, who is sick 
and housed up all the year round; nor with Miss 
Jones, who has plenty of money but no chick nor 
child to love her, nor nobody to provide her with 
darning and patching by the wheelbarrow load; nor 
would she swap places with Mrs. Brown, who with 
broken heart has seen the grave close over the last 
child of her tender care, and in age is left as lonely 
as when she began, with nothing but a fat, weasy 
husband left to comfort her. 

Now that she is on the lookout for the pleasures 
of the world, she finds them all around her in the 
bigger miseries uther people enjoy. She pities the 
rich miser, pinching his gold and fearing to die be- 
cause the gates of Paradise will not admit his adored 
cash: And he has no one on earth of his blood and 
name to heir it and add to it. She pities the woman 
who lives in a fine house, with an array of servants 
to abuse her and rob her and go away to lie about 
her; and on the whole she unanimously concludes 
that just where she is is the place for her, and here 
she must do the very best she can and all will be 
well. The wisest conclusion a woman can come to. 





WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK. 

I had grown tired of hunting all over the farm for 
a hoe when I wanted one, and I asked John to buy 
me one that should be especially mine and that I 
could always have near at hand, because the run- 
ning after a hoe tired me worse than the hoeing did. 

When he came home he handed me a sharp-pointed 
arrangement, somewhat the shape of a candy heart, 
only a little more curled at the ears and considerably 
sharper at the point. When I asked him to buy a 
hoe I had no thought of anything but just a hoe. I 
did not want a little shovel-plow on a hoe handle. I 
wanted a broad, square hoe with a straight, sharp 





edge, that would strike where I aimed and not go 
glancing off in a hit or miss sort of way. 

The minute I saw the hoe I knew I should not like 
it. But John said that a man that he knew had one 
of this kind and liked it very much, and he supposed 
that I would be pleased and delighted with it, and 
he had paid 70 cents for it when a common hoe only 
cost 40 cents. He said I was to hold it just so, and 
he hoed along in an imaginary way on the porch 
floor,** hoeing with this side when you are on this side 
of the row and this other side when you are geing 
the other way.” I said nothing; I have found by long 
experience that it is generally best to say nothing, 
but I wished in my heart that the man who liked 
that kind of hoe was in Guinea, and that he had 
that pointed hoe in Guinea with him. 

Well, that pointed hoe hung up in the wood-shed 
most of that season, none of the family would use 


| it if they could find anything else in the shape of a 





hoe to use. It was harder to hold than any common 
hoe, and if it struck on clods it was liable to glance 
off and cut and maim the tender plants. 

The next year I bought two common hoes so that 
I should be sure of having a hoe, but it was of no 
use; all the other hoes were carried away and loaned 
to the neighbors, so that I was most always obliged 
to use that pointed hoe. 

Then some of the boys in killing ground-mice or 
cutting off hedge roots slivered one side of it, so 
that it had to be sawed up, and then, added to all 
its other faults, was this always having to remember 
which was the cracked and broken side and be tender 
and kind to it. 

Every time anyone came to borrow a hoe I offered 
them this one; mostly they refused it, saying they’d 
rather have a hoe, and if I persuaded them to take 
it by telling them that ‘a man that John knew had 
a hoe like this and he liked it very much,” they 
always brought it back in the evening; but when 
they had our common hoes they usually kept them 
for weeks, or till we sent for them. 

Everything else on this farm gets lost, but this hoe 
is always at hand, it seems impossible to lose it. 
When we go to the woods to dig up wild flowers we 
most generally lose whatever we take along to dig 
with. Of late years I have insisted on taking this 
hoe, hoping that we might forget it in some lonely 
dell, but some of the children have always carried 
it carefully home. We took it when we went fishing 
to dig bait with and this time we did lose it, but a 
neighbor who was fishing there found it and brought 
it safely home to us. 

Then one day a poor woman came begging. She 
said she would be thankful for anything that.we had 
to give away, and like a flash the thought of that 
pointed hoe came into my mind. I gave it to her, 
telling her that *‘a man whom John knew liked that 
kind of hoe very much.” She half smiled and looked 


dubiously happy, but carried the hoe away with her. 
I felt glad to think that I should never see, nor feel, 
nor bear that hoe again. I smiled quietly to myself 
all day whenever I thought of it, and I went to sleep 
with a sort of *‘do good to the poor” feeling and 
slept the sleep of the just. But alas! when I looked 
out next mourning the first thing I saw was that ever- 
lasting hoe hanging on the front gate. 








CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 

The fruit and vegetables all seem to come with a 
rush, and as each, if canned at all, must be done in 
its prime, the housekeeper instead of planning for 
a well earned vacation is forced to ask herself: 
“Will those plums keep till to-morrow?” “Can I 
manage to put up tomatoes ironing day?” “How 
many jars will I need for the peaches?” etc. It is 
warm and weary work,’and we often question if it 
pays, especially for the one who has it todo, We 
offered a friend a delicious peach, but she declined 
it saying, ‘No, I thank you: I have just been can- 
ning peaches, and I never care for a fruit the rest 
of the season after I have preserved it. I do not 
want to see another peach this year.”’ She had sac- 
rifiéed the fruit in its delicious and wholesome 
state to preserve it—a vastly inferior one. Let us 
hope the family appreciated the sacrifice, for she 
certainly did not. 

Another housekeeper had just gotten her kettle 
of quince marmalade, after careful cooking and 
faithful stirring, at the right point for bottling, 
when the jar which she held in her hand after rins- 
ing broke in fragments, some of them falling in the 
kettle. “I fished and fished for the pieces” she said, 
“and then I threw my marmalade all out, for I 
never could have been sure. There was nota bit 
of glass in it, but I took a good ery first.” 

The trials of preserving are many aud the results 
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not always as sure as could be wished, though this | into the tar, allowing it to lie for several hours. 


is usually true only with inexperienced workers, 

With some fruits, especially plums, there is apt 
to be a surplus of syrup; it is best to fill the jars 
with the proper proportion and then bottle the ex- 
tra syrup. It will be excellent to eat on puddings, 
or to put in mince pies next winter. It could be 
made into jelly by adding more sugar and cooking, 
but rich jellies and jams do not agree very well 
with sodern habits of dyspepsia. 


Then washing it out with soapsuds. 

To keep red ants out of lard nothing is so effect- 
ual as keeping the can in a shallow dish of water. 
It is better than borax, pepper, etc. "i me 

Put an extra vessel of water on the back of the 
stove, you can then let the fire go down after the 


| tea-kettle boils as the water will keep hot enough 


Apple and quince make a good partnership, as do | 


currants and raspberries. One-third of tart apples 
to two of quince, cut in quarters and cooked to- 
gether, improve each other. 

Bartlett pears, when preserved with the stems 


on, in clear syrup, look very pretty in the preserve | 


closet, but their taste is insipid. If you have 
enough to fill two kettles the taste may be raised 
by adding slips of green ginger root to one, and 
“straws” of lemon peel to the other, but they would 
be really better if made into plain marmalade, and 
canned before they are cooked dark colored. 
Green Gage plums should be pricked with a 


them most unsightly. They require a good deal of 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound to every pound of 
plums, but make a very “tasty’”’ preserve as the 
old-time people say. They shrink very much in cool- 
ing, and the jar should be filled with scalding syrup 
until it runs over before the cover is screwed on, 

A ripe pineapple gives a delightful flavor to a 
Kettle of peach marmalade, but if this is not on 
hand, pound up a few peach kernels in a mortar 
and add them. 

One of the pleasures of this life is “coming home 
again.” But in order to enjoy it it is necessary to 
go away first for a longer or shorter time; and we 
do not believe that even the strongest persons can 
enjoy the highest degree of health possible to them, 
without a change of air and scene at least oncea 
year, while to weaker ones it is almost a necessity; 
and now that the railroad lines offer such reason- 
able fares, a trip, whose pleasure will last in mem- 
ory long after it is ended, is certainly within the 
reach of many of our readers. As no one wishes 
to start on such an expedition without knowing 
the expense of it, write tothe Penna. R. R. Co. for 
one of their “Summer Excursion Routes,” fur- 
nished free, which will give the exact cost from 
any one given point to another, anywhere in the 
United States; then add to it hotel board, which 
will be anywhere from one to five dollars a day, 
according to the hotel you select, but solid comfort 
may usually be found about mid-way between the 
two, especially in cities. It is best not to be too 
economical in this respect, as good food and a com- 
fortable bed are essentials in the enjoyment of a 
trip. You can carry lunch along for a day or two 
of railway travel. Sandwiches of finely chopped 
ham or chicken, cut in small triangles or squares 
for convenient handling, and wrapped in oiled pa- 
per like butter is sent to market in, hard-boiled 
eggs (do not forget a little box of mixed salt and 
pepper), some olives and fruit, along with a cup of 
hot tea or coffee or a glass of milk from the railway 
restaurants, will give you better and cheaper fare 
than if you depend altogether on the restaurants. 
Arrange to start quickly after a warm, plentiful 
meal. Take overshoes and waterproof in a shawl 
strap, keep home hours as nearly as possible for 
attending to daily needs, have baggage marked so 
you will easily recognize it, ride as nearly as pos- 
sible in the middle of the middie car in the train, 
both for safety and comfort, have a light extra 
wrap at hand for head-rest or covering, rest awhile 
before meals, and above all be jolly and good-hu- 
mored about the inevitable little discomforts and 
delays of travelling; and we will warrant when 
you return you will feel that if home is not so mag- 
nificient as “The Thousand Isle House” or “The 
Windsor,” it is “ home” and a very dear one, while 
the clean-cut fields, and nodding tassled corn, and 
the fruit beginning to show itself in the orchard, 
will never before have looked so attractive. 








HOMELY.WRINKLES. 

To think kindly of each other is good, to speak kindly 
of each other is better, but to act kindly towards an- 
other is best of all. aS 

Grease soaked crockery may be cleansed by slow 
boiling in weak lye if it is worth the trouble. 

Some of our readers will appreciate Mary Sid- 
ney’s article this month. It is most excellent. 

Pull all the Lima beans you can spare from pre- 
sent use, and dry them for next winter and spring. 

To keep meat in hot weather, wet a clean cloth 
with vinegar, wrap around the meat and put it on 
ice. S. A. 

A large paper bag slipped over the fce pitcher, 
and tucked under the bottom will Keep the ice 
from melting so fast. 

Tar stains can be removed by rubbing lard well 





for dish-washing. A. 


If you wish sweet corn, really sweet, boil it for 
seven minutes only, just enough to set the milk. 
We have used it that way fortwenty-five years and 
always have sweet corn. H. E..I. 


A. 


Plaster of Paris answers well for sealing catsup 
and fruit bottles or jugs and is easily applied, 
care only being needed not to mix more than can 
be used at once, as it quickly hardens. 

Meat that is only slightly tainted, or slippery only 
on the outside, should be well washed in cold, run- 
ning water, mopped dry with a soft cloth, and 


‘ : , cooked with a hot fire, and will be good as when 
coarse needle, or their skins will burst and make | 











fresh. 


Do not keep continually touching the horse with 
a whip in driving. It is very irritating to a horse, 
and annoying to the persons riding with you. 
Keep the whip in its socket unless it is needed, then 
use it in earnest and put it back. 


Put a cover over the rain-water barrels to keep 
mosquitoes out; wire netting is best, as it will ad- 
mit the air. It will keep the children from tum- 
bling in headforemost,ioo, as we knew of one doing, 
who was narrowly saved from drowning. 


A last twist should always be given to ascrew 
top jar of canned fruit when nearly cold; it is im- 
possible to get it quite tight at first. A little wrench 
which is sold with the Mason jars is a great help to 
a weak han@ in opening as well as in fastening 
the jars. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 
When anything is done, 
People see not the patient doing of it, 
Nor think how great would be the loss to man 
If it had not been done. 


All fruits, either cooked or raw,should be keptina 
clean, cool place. If the air is impure the fruits will 
be poisonous by absorbing the surrounding gases. 


Those ladies who give Siddall's soap a fair trial 
become its warmest friends and advocates, They 
would not return to the old way of washing on any 
account. 


Vegetables should always be thrown into boiling 
water. They should never be left to steep in the 
water before boiling, as it toughens them and 
destroys the flavor. 


Cement for sealing bottles: One ounce of yellow 
beeswax and twoof powdered rosin. Meltinatin 
cup and stir in finely powdered red brick-dust till 
of the consistency of sealing wax. Bi: ?. 


This season of the year salt has a tendency to get 
damp and pack. There will be no more trouble, if 
every morning before the salt sellers are filled the 
salt is spread on a dish and placed in the oven 
until thoroughly dried. ae 


This is the month we usually give our recipe for 


cold tomato catsup, but as it is contained in Handy | 


Housekeeper No. 1 (for which every one who does 
not possess a copy should send at once), we will 
omit it this year. This recipe alone is worth the 
price of the book. 


Peel, slice and stew for about half an hour some 
tomatoes, season with salt, pepper and butter, then 
grate and scrape from the cob an equal quaartity of 
green corn. Butter a baking dish and mix them in 
it, strew thickly with bread crumbs and dot with 
bits of butter. Bake for half an hour and serve hot 
in the same dish. 


For sticky fly paper melt together one part of 
castor oil and two or three parts of common rosin. 
Spread the mixture while warm on stout, sized 
paper. Sugar is sometimes added to the mass. 
This is the recipe kindly given ws by a druggist, 
andasS. A. O. remarks: “It is a better way than 
to have to sweep them up several times a day when 
one is busy and tired. 


Mrs. A. L. complained last year that her cucum- 
ber pickles turned soft after they were put in vine- 
gar. Perhaps the vinegar was not pure. She should 
cover them while fresh with boiling brine strong 
enough to bear am egg, and with a piece of alum in 
it the size of a butternut toa gallon of cucumbers, 
and let them stand twenty-four hours; drain or 
wipe them, then put in jars and cover with hot, 
net boiled, vinegar, with a tablespoonful of whole 
mustard and two or three pieces of horseradish 








root sliced in each jar,and keep them in a dark, 
dry place in stone or glass jars. If she wishes them 
green, put them into a porcelain-lined kettle and 
add the vinegar cold; stand over a moderate fire 
and heat slowly until green. 


The latest novelty in household appliances is the 
Self Pouring Tea and Coffee Pot. It pours from the 
bottom beneath the leaves. The water passes not 
only around but through the leaf, extracting them 
to the utmost, making a saving of from twenty- 





five to fifty per cent. The pot does not have to be 
lifted for pouring and the part handled is perfectly 
cold. It pours by simply pressing the lid. For sale 
by Paine, Diehl & Co., Phila., Pa., who will furnish 
price-lists on application, 


Cauliflower is best cooked thus, we think: Cut 
off the stem close to the bottom of the flower and 
pick off the outer leaves. Wash well in cold water 
and then soak in it, top downward, for an hour. 
Then tie in a cheese cloth or salt bag to prevent its 
going to pieces, and put, stem downward, in a ket- 
tle of boiling water with a teaspoonful of salt. 
Cover and boil tilltender, about half an hour. Lift 
it. out carefully, remove the cloth and arrange, stem 
downward, in a round, shallow dish. Pour over it 
a sauce made thus: Melt, without browning, a 
tablespoonful of butter, add to it a tablespoonful 
of flour and stir till smooth, add half a pint of milk 
or cream and stir constantly till it boils. Season 
with half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash or two 
of pepper. It makes a most appetizing and whole- 
some vegetable. 


HEALTH HINTS. 
A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might turn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at its brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, and lo! the well 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 





Give the baby a drink of water; even in fevers 
it may be given with impunity. 

For a deep burn or scald mix lime water and 
sweet oil and anoint the part with a feather dip- 
ped in it. 

For perspiring feet take one part of salicylic acia 
and five parts of powdered starch and sprinkleon , 
the soles of the stockings. 

. Ayoung physician asked Oliver Wendell Holmes 
to suggest for him a suitable motto. “Small fevers 
gratefully received,” was his quick responce, 


There is no purer and cleaner soap for the skin 
than Siddall’s soap. It is made from fat absolutely 
free from filth and dirt, a fact well worth noting by 
the prudent housewife. 


Seour or scrub the bath-tub frequently, and 
rinse well. The effete matter of the body is washed 
off, it will adhere to its sides and from there to the 
next person using it if it is not kept clean. 


The moist heat of the season does not induce 
perspiration as a dry heat does, and as perspira- 
tion is one of the safety valves of the system, more 
than usual care should be given to diet, cleanliness, 
temperance in eating and drinking, and avoidance 
of chills in order to ward off malaria, dysentery, 
cholera morbus, ete. Very light weight flannel or 
gauze merino should be worn. 


To purify the air of a cellar and destroy parasit- 
ical growth, put some powdered brimstone intoa 
pan, pour over a little alcohol, set fire to it, close 
the doors and windows tightly, let it remain so 
half-a-day ; then air and clean thoroughly. 


There should be in every house a room where a 
fire can be made any time of the year, when the 
mornings apd evenings are cool, or there is a raw 
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rainy day, or in case of sickness. If it is always 
ready, you will not care to take all the lovely au- 
tumn days for house-cleaning in order that you 
may have the stoves ready. A nicely blacked stove 
is not much of an eye-sore even in summer, but 
you can put a screen infront of itif it worries you. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES, 
Notuseless are ye flowers ; though made for pleasure, 
Blooming over fields, and wave by day and night ; 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


Begin now to get plants ready for winter bloom- 
ing, so that they may be well established in the 
pore, and their growth started before they are taken 
in-doors. 


The most effectual way to get rid of poison ivy is 
to grub out the roots. If it is kept cut very close 
off to the ground for one or two seasons, it will 
probably die out, but must be kept cut off. 


Is there a good treatise on asparagus culture 


which you can recommend? Young farmer, Mass. | 


Wedo not know of a separate treatise. The books 
of Henderson, Quinn, Harris and Brill on garden- 
ing all treat of asparagus, 


Keep your geraniums and other plants intended 
for winter bloom pinched and trimmed into shape. 
You can afford to sacrifice some of the bloom now 
when all out-doors is green and blooming, in order 
to have more tobrighten your winter sitting-room. 


How about the National Flower? Which one do 
you favor of those being voted for—Golden Rod, 
Mountain Laurel, Mayflower, Trailing Arbutus, 
Maize, Peony? How would the White Clover do? 
A pretty plant it is, a modest one and a useful one 
for the bee-keeper and the farmer, Will the White 
Clover do? 


In answer to query of I. A. C. as to what will de- 
stroy the worms that eat the leaves of rose bushes, 
R. A. L. says, “strong suds of whale-oil soap ap- 
plied faithfully to both sides of the leaves will do 
the business more effectually than anything I 
know of. In the absence of a proper spraying ap- 
paratus the suds may be sprinkled on with an old 
whisk broom.” - 

It is a pity that the old-fashioned horse-blocks 
have gone out of fashion along with the horse-back 
riding that made them a necessity, for they were a 
convenience in age from a carriage or wagon 
as well, for women, children, and invalids who 
sometimes injure themselves by jumping from the 
carriage to the ground, when no manly help is at 
hand. Why should they not be revived along with 
the old-fashioned things? 


MODES AND MANNERS. 

One “ take this,’ is better than ten “God biess yous." 

The secret of governing children is for parents to 
govern themselves. 

Kaolin, or potter’s clay rubbed in them will take 
grease spots out of the most delicate colured silks 
without injuring them. 

Soft, untrimmed, light felt hats, just like men 
wear, will still be worn this summer, as they were 
last, at seaside and mountain resorts, and in the 
country. 


To freshen a black grenadine dress, mix two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia in a cupful of vinegar, 
and after washing the dress thoroughly wipe it 
once lightly with the mixture and iron on the 
wrong side. Cc, 


The very best thing to kill the one or two odd 
flies left in the room after you have brushed them 
out is a.common clothes whisk. It killsthem every 
time with a light blow and does not mash them ail 
over the paint or glass. 


Most of the badly-shaped mouths and crooked 
teeth that are a sorrow to the young women of the 
day, are the result of being permitted when they 
were children to suck their thumbs. Break up the 
habit in ababy at the beginning and it will soon 
find some other source of consolation less dis- 
figuring. 


Delightful and serviceable dresses for summer, 
and for occasional evening wear in winter, are 
made of white China silk. The cheapest way to 
buy it is by the piece, which contains seventeen 
yards, and costs from ten dollars to ten dollars and 
fifty cents, They are becoming and suitable for 
either elderly or young people, and when soiled 
may be washed just like any other goods, using 
good, pure soap. The better the soap is the better 
the result. It is as easy as washing a calico dress. 
Iron on the wrong side when fully dry. They should 
be made rather simply and need no trimming. 


‘ WANTED TO KNOW. 
How to make cement for mending iron kettles? 
_ RS. at . 

How to remove the limy deposit in our cast-iron 
tea-kettle? 

How to cook cauliflower? S. H. 8. and M. E. R. 
{Recipe given above.—Ed.) 

How to make sticky fly paper? S.A.O. (An- 
swered in How To Do Things. | 

Our granite kettles are black in the bottom. 
How can we restore them to the original color of 
granite. 8. P. B. 

What is the latest and best book containing 

ieces for recitation and reading, and where can it 


obtained? CONSTANT READER. 
Where and at what price can crude petroleum be 
bought for painting old wood-work as recom- 


mendedin April J. F.?—H. B. HAGER, Hamburg, Pa. 
See Questions Answered, page 132. 








Be sure to read this. 


The old hard way of washing done away with and 
the FARM JOURNAL says this is no humbug. 


The fact is that the Frank Siddall’s soap is a won- 
derful stride in the manufacture of soap and 


HusBanpDs SHOULD URGE THEIR WIVES, 
CHILDREN SHOULD Coax THEIR MOTHERS, 


are so slow to complain that their husbands see this 
killing work going on week after week without 
knowing that it is harder than all the rest of the 


| housework put together. 


BROTHERS SHOULD PERSUADE THEIR SISTERS, | 


to give it one honest, fair, square trial putting aside | 


all other notions as to what lothes should he | tyes : 
530 Waeh Wag Cees eneneS ® | the family circle and certainly not one of them but 


washed, and try the new way of washing just as the 
directions say. 

It is not as if it was a hard, intricate process, for 
it is not, but is much simpler and easier than the 
old way; in fact so simple and easy that a child 


, could understand and follow it so easy that it 


scarcely seems as if it could possibly work :—Re- 
member that only one trial on the whole of a family 
wash is all that is necessary convert you, and instead 
of going to bed worn out and often uctually too 
tired too sleep, the work is so light and the result so 
satisfactory that both Mr. Siddall and the Farm 
JOURNAL tell you that you will be provoked that 
you did not try it sooner. 

The Frank Siddalls’ Soap is made on the common 
sense principle that, to make a first-class article of 
any kind only first-class materials must be used, and 
your friend WILMER ATKINSON will tell you that he 
has been through our factory and that he was both 
surprised and pleased, almost amazed, at its neat- 
ness and cleanliness, seeing for himself that we posi- 
tively use nothing but the purest, sweetest and clean- 
est materials and as much care with every detail as 
could possibly be taken if Butter was being made 
instead of Soap. 

On account of this great care both in the selection 
of the materials and its manufacture, clothes can be 
washed with it without going through the hard rub- 
bing, boiling and slavish way that is so laborious 
that few strong men could do it, although women 


No scalding—No boiling— 








It now rests with the readers of the Farm Jour- 
NAL whether they will avail themselves of the help 
that is offered to them. 

Their best plan will be to talk over the matter in 


will agree with the following statements: 


STATEMENT Ist.—It certainly would be a grand 
thing if it was possible to do the wash in half the 
usual time and with half the hard work, if the pro- 
cess did not hurt the clothes and if the clothes 
would look just as well. 


STATEMENT 2d.—If a housekeeper has such a 
chance offered to her, that is not a new thing but 
but has stood the test of 15 years and besides in ad- 
dition has the positive endorsement of sueh men 
as the publisher of the FARM JOURNAL, what pos- 
sible reason can there be for not trying it? 


STATEMEMT 3rd.—It is not a machine to buy, but 
simply a cake of soap, and no matter whether the 
Mother or Daughter or the hired Help does the 
washing, why not try it? 


STATEMENT 4th.—Suppose a preparation was put 
on the market by a reliable firm, one application 
of which was warranted to keep away potato pugs 
for the whole season beiug poisonous like Paris 
green. Now what would a woman think of her 
hasband if he refusedto try it and went out in the 
hot sun every time the bugs got troublesome with- 
out trying whether the new thing once used would 
keep them off the whole season ? 

It is exactly this way with the Frank Siddalls 
Soap. It will cut down the time, hard work and 
wear of the clothes at least one-half. Write to 
Mr. Siddall he will let you know his rules for 
sending samples by mail for trial. Now even if it 
were possible that both Mr. Siddall and the Farm 
JOURNAL were trying to deceive you, you would 
not be any worse off, but you certainly do not be- 
lieve that the FaRM JOURNAL would lend itself to 
anything so dishonorable. 


No heavy boiler to lift— 
No wall-paper spolled— 


No hot fire to stand over— 


No unhealthy steam— 
No fuel wasted— 


No smell on washday— 
No rough or sore hands— 


No children scalded— 


No yellow clothes- 


Remember that it is GUARANTEED labor-saving and self-washing, 
and to cut down the labor on wash-day, so that a delicate woman or young 
girl can do a large wash, the clothes being clean, sweet and white without 
boiling or scalding, and WITHOUT INJURY to the most delicate fabric. 


FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


(which are so easy that a child can understand them). 


Put the clothes in a tub of luke-warm water ; then rub the Soap 
on the soiled places and let them soak for twenty minutes ; 
after soaking rub out on the washboard in the usual manner 
but with only a quarter of the labor; then wash through a 


clear rinse-water which will take out all the dirty suds. 


rinse through a blue water 


Next 


and then hang up to dry 
without scalding or boiling, no matter 
how soiled some of them may have been. 





Prices and circulars cheerfully furnished on application. Families sup- 
plied direct where dealers will not procure it to accommodate them. Small 
boxes—and Mr. Siddall! always pays the entire freight from Phila. to your railroad 
station. Address letters of inquiry for prices or how to get some of the soap 
to try—when it is not sold at your store, 


FRANK SIDDALL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 
Ruttercup nodded, and said, good-bye, 
Clover and Daisy went off together ; 
But the fragrant Water Lillies lie 
Yet moored in the golden August weather. 





The swallows chatter about their flight, 
The cricket chirps like a rare good fellow, 
The Asters twinkle in clusters bright, 


While the Corn grows ripe and the Apples mellow, 


—CELIA THAXTER. 


The root of a hickory sapling makes a very tough 
maul-head. 

A good “ready for work”’ is a first-class money 
making contrivance. 

No small part of the waste of the truck patch and 
garden would make good butter, eggs and pork. 

The true way to live is to take all the comfort 
and pleasure you can every day as you go through 
life. TB. FZ. 

Sponging the horses legs and flanks with a strong 
decoction of “smartweed,” or with water that 
smells strongly of carbolic acid, two or three times 
a day, will help them in fighting flies. 


Half a pound of turnip seed per acre is better 
than more. Mix it with sand of about the size of 
the seed to aid in sowing it thin enough. 

The very best way to keep the cow from switch- 
ing the milker in the face with her tail is to milk 
her in a nice clean, dark stable where there are no 
files. 

Good draught or driving horses will pull away 
the mortgage and leave the farm; the race horse 
will run away with the farm and leave the 


mortgage. 


Begin two inches back from the toe of your old 





shoe and cut all the rest of the top away, knock off | 


the heel, and you have a good plow-slider, if you 
wear a shoe as big as you should. 


Hang the double-trees of the wagons and mowers, 
and all other farm implements having poles, under 
the poles instead of on them. Then the draft of the 
horses relieves the weight upon their necks. 

We have always advised against pasturing the 
wheat stubble. A correspondent of the National 
Stockman practices what he thinks is an improve- 
ment on the no pasture plan. He mows the stub- 
ble, letting it lie where it falls, then sows plaster 
over it, a bushel or two to the acre. Of course the 
track clearer is removed and the knives set as high 
as they will go before the mowing begins. 


We have received from Henry Carey Baird & 
Co., Philadelphia, “A Treatise on Manures.” A 
practical handbook for the agriculturist, manu- 
facturer and student, by A. B. Griffiths, Ph. D. 
Price by mail $8. This excellent book is both sci- 
entific and practical and quite complete. It is not 
light reading by any means, but we are pleased to 
know that the number of farmers who can read such 
a volume with interest and profit is increasing. 


A bulletin of the Forestry Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued last year, states that 
“Early winter felling (December) should have the 
preference.” On the other hand Hon. J. D. Lyman 
and Prof. Budd, says the time to cut timber for du- 
rability is at the period when it is in full foliage in 
mid-summer. When felled at this latter period and 
left with limbs and foliage on it will season quickly, 
will not rot and worms will not touch it. 

Are insects which are new to you and you do not 
know how to manage, playing the old Harry with 
some of your crops? Capture some of them alive 
and pack them in a stout box with some of their 
favorite crop as food, and send them tothe Experi- 
ment station of your State, with a written account 
of whatever you know about them,and in due 
course of time you will get in return information 
that will be of use to you. 

Many little conveniences combined in one, con- 
sists of a cup)oard with a door swinging each way. 
In this and on the inside of the doors may be placed 
small tools, which are often kept scattered about, 
or left where last used. There should be a lot. of 
small boxes or pockets, in which should be kept in 
small quantity an assortment of nails, screws, riv- 
eis, bolts, etc. On pegs shonid hang rolls of wire 
and twine. Howoften a littie repair is left undone, 
because one lacks a nail or screw, a gimlet, a string. 
each of little cost. The writer has never seen 
three of these collections on all the farms he has 
visited. W. J. 


Perhape there is no water in the cellar this dry 
menth, but if there usually is in “ wet times” this 
is Lhe best time to fix it, and this the best way :— 
Drein-it from the lowest and most convenient 
corner, making the drain of glazed tile, with 
cemented joints. Then dig out ten inches or a foot 
of the bottom, and fill in with broken stone well 
pounded down with a heavy hammer. Cover this 
with small gravel and sand or coal ashes to make 
a smooth surface, forming a hollow place clear 





across the cellar, leading toward the drain. Finish 
with a coatof well mixed cement (half cement and 
half sand) made rather stiff, and smoothly troweled 


down. That cellar floor will be a permanent com- 
fort. JOHN. 
August is the month above all others when one 


needs to guard against bad smells around the back 
doors and sink drains. Disease germs that would 
be harmless in winter are actively poisonous now 
and are multiplyingrapidly. Neglected filth makes 
the best of propagating ground for such germs, 
and the heavy damp air of these sultry August 
nights as it penetrates our houses may be loaded 
with seeds of disease. Filth is not necessarily 
less dangerous because just out of sight. A cesspool 
may be a greater menace than an open suriace 
drain. Sink and water-closet traps are too often 
death traps, for deadly gasses are not always shut 
out from our rooms bya little crooked pipe of 
water. Germ diseases find their way into the pal- 
aces of the wealthy on the hillside as well as into 
the huts and hovels of the poor in the valleys. 

The chickens that roost high in a filthy poultry 
house do not always breathe purer air than those 
that perch lower down. What we need to do is to 
remove filth rather than hide it. If the sink water 
can be run direct to the garden, and the courses 
changed every few days so that new soil and a new | 
set of roots will consume it, then the method of 
disposal can hardly be improved. Plant-roots 
make the cheapest kind of a laboratory for analy- 
sing house wastes, and a cultivated soil is the best | 
disintectant for bad odors. If the sink water can- | 
not be made to find the garden by gravity, it may 
pay to carry it there by hand or on wheels. Bills 
for sanitary expenses are agreat deal more econom- | 
ical than bills for curing diseases, even if they can 
be cured, which is not always the case. 

I have never found any method of caring for a 
privy equal to a daily application of dry absorb- 
ents. Every villager can always have a full supply 
of dry sifted coal ashes on hand for this purpose, 
and every farmer can have this or dry earth col- 
lected in the fields during sunny weather in sum- 
mer. A privy that is too small to hold a barrelor | 
box of dry ashes or loam is too small for its legiti- 
mate uses. A filthy, loathsome, uncared for privy | 

| 
} 





| 


is a disgrace to the owner, and a householder who 
doesn’t Know better than to tolerate such a nui- 
sance, should lift his hat and take lessons in sanie | 
tation from the domesticated cat, an animal from | 
which ages of civilization have yet failed to wipe | 
out or smother the natural leaning towards indi- 
vidual cleanliness, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write toan advertiser he sure and tell him that you 


read his cardin the Farm Journal. We believe it ts to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
Best Wagon made R50. Buggies, 


FARM WAGONS— Carriages, Harness, etc., at & price. 
__ Send for list. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago. 
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ARRANTED ~ BENNETT'S IMPROVED 
races” fm STUMP PULLER 
Puller made. 


Sent anywhereintheU, 8. 
On Three Days Trial. 





On runners. Workéd by 2men. 
LIFTS 20 To 5 ONS. 
Five sizes, Price, to $70. 
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ee a) THE 77(ARION 


wimonh 


Circulars free, Man’f’d by 
H. L. BENNETT, 
A Westerville, O, 








TOOLS, 


WRITE FoR CIRCULARS 
AND PRICES. 


Of 





MARION, OHIO. 
NSILAGE SZ Ens 


tains many 
new and valu- | 
features. | 












Cf able, easy to oper- 
ate, not liable to ac- 
e cidents. Treatise on 
Ensilage and Catalogue, 
also Plans for Silo, Free. 
SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO., Sale o. 
HENION & HUBBELL, 55 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Western gts. 





WANTED--- FARMERS 


to take Agency 
, forour PLOWS 
and other Specialties. Good Commission. Send 2c. stamp 
forjparticulars, R.S. ARMSTRONG’S SON, Vineland, N. Je 


PATENT E POWERS 


PATENTED LEVEL TREAD HORS 
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oo. =. ore 

with POSITIVE SPEED REGULATOR. Sole owners 

of these patents. Other manufacturers solicit them on royalty. 

lightest Running Cleaner ever Invented. Send for 
‘ree,catalogue, which contains useful information. Address 

Ellis Keystone Agr’! Works, Pottstown, Pa., U.S, A. 


Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread Horse Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOK. 
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Heebner’s Machine. Full 
warranted. e owners of Level-tread Patents. All other 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trick 


1 mproved Threshin 


guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


WinpD MILLS 





a) 
oS 
i THE HALLADAY PUMP- 
£ <= ING MILL is acknowledged the 
2 Standard Wind Mill of the World and 
oa is made in 18 sizes, 8 to 60 ft. diameter, 
oo Fe] 1 man to 40 horse power. It is adapted 


to pumping water for Stock and Dairy 
Farms, Ornamental and Village 
Water Supply Protec- 
tion, Railway Water Stations, 
oe. Irrigation, Drainage, etc. 

THE HALLADAY is 


made upon hoeror aud guaran- 


and Fire 


STURM 
Wind Mill Made. 


D WHEEL WIND MILL 


7 sizes, 10 to 22 
feet diameter. Not 
cheaply made but 
heavy and strong in 
construction. These Mills 
are taking the lead of all 
Solid Wheels on the mar- 
ket, and are guaranteed 
the Best of their class. 












We make a very complete 
line of WIND MILL, 
HAND AND POWER 
PUMPS. IRON, BRASS 
‘ AND BRASS LINED CY- 
LINDERS. Our3 Way Force 
Pumps have no equal. 

We 


4 TAN KS make the largest 


assortment of Tanks on the market, consist- 
ing of Round, Half-Round and Square Stock 
Tanks, Milk Cool- 
ing Tanks, Storage 

and House Tanks 
oes Special sizes made 
to order. 


ay 
uy 
For stacking out in fields and mow- 
ingawayinbarns. The use of 
good Hay Carrier and Fork 
a few hours before a storm, may 
save many times their cost. We 
make the most complete line © 
Horse Hay Tools on the mar- 
ket, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Swivel, Reversible and Rod Hay 
Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 


Hay Forks, Pulleys, Floor Hooks, etc. 
We also make the HALLADAY STANDARD 
GEARED WIND MILL, in 11 sizes, 15g to 40-horse 
ower, Corn Shellers, Horse Powers and Jacks, 
talk Cutters, Feed Grinders, Saw Tables, Tank 
Heaters, &c. All goods guaranteed. Send for Catalogue 
and Prices. Reliable Agents Wanted in all unassigned 


US. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


BRANCH HOUSES :—Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, ede 
Worth, Tex., Boston, Mass. 



















SMALLE 


30 days’ trial, 


















._ All others are frauds or infringements. 





B.—We control original patent for Bucket Carriers, 











& CIRCULAR SAW MACHINES, FARM ENGINES & 
are positive : n 
warranted. Shipped to any responsible farmer in the U. 8. or Canada, subject to 
and to return at our expense if not proving just as varranted. We 
are preparer to pene Gouriors any eamn, 

jlos, and claim Smalley Carriers positive: ‘ j 
‘Pamphiet” should be read by every intelligent farmer interested in dairy- 
ing or stock raising. It contains the very 
economical stock feeding. Will be — Suse to responsible 

farmers only, upon application, providing mention ts m 

of paper ny which this advertisement was noticed. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 


' Ask for : 
Special introduction 
prices and terms, 


GOODS saceting casitace AND FODDER caries, 


TREAD HORSE POWERS, 
PLOWS, 
ly ahead of all others in the country,and so 


guaranteed torun at an 


desired wee to suis 
y superior to all others. ¢ 


ur 1889 “Why it Pays 


latest information relative to 
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A little fellow of four years 
went to a blacksmith to see his 
father’s horse shod, and was 
watching closely the work of the 
shoeing. The blacksmith began 
to pare the horse’s hoof ,and think- 
ing this wrong, the little fellow 
qe said, earnestly, ‘‘ My pa don’t 
horse made any smaller.” 


— ~= 


want his 


An ounce of keep-your-mouth-shut is better than 
a pound of after explanation. 

These are the days when the preserving house- 
keeper has a good deal to put up with. 

I think a man should have a leetle vinegar in his 
composition—just enuff to keep the flies off. 

—JosH BILLINGS. 

Why is the thermometer like the truth? Because, 
though crushed to the earth it will rise again. Its 
occasional fall is due merely to exhaustion from the 
heat. 


Miss Davis, an Oregon girl only 15 years old, can 
crack a walnut with her teeth or lift a barrel of flour 
with her hands. She is aching for a tramp to come 
along and demand dinner. 


Dentist: ‘* Well, how do the new teeth work?” 
Patient: ‘‘ Not very well. They seem to cut the 
others.” Dentist: ‘* That is perfectly natural. They 
belong to an entirely different set, you know.” 


Stranger: ‘‘ What is the matter with this town? 
Everybody looks haggard and played out. Had a 
plague here?” Citizen: ‘‘No. The pigs in clover 
puzzle struck the place last week.”—Mich. Farmer. 


A highway robber compellec George Falmouth, of 
Indiana, to sign a check on a bank for $20,000, but 


George would have signed one for $75,000 just as 


gracefully. He isn’t worth over three dollars all told. 

An Illinois paper has the following: The funeral 
services of the late William P. Smith were somewhat 
hurried to enable his estimable and grief-stricken 
widow to catch the 2 o’clock train to Chicago, where 
she goes to visit friends. 

An entomologist says a beetle can draw twenty 
times its own weight. That is nothing to speak of. 
We have seen a very small bug raise a woman weigh- 
ing 150 pounds right off her chair, by simply alight- 
ing on the back of her neck. 


** Why cannot women make good lawyers?” asks 
an exchange. We never gave the subject much 
thought, but we suppose it is because they can’t sit 
on the small of their backs, pile their feet on a table, 
spit half way across a room into a box full of saw- 
dust and charge $15 a minute for it.—Union Signal. 

An editor, who does not mind a joke at his own 
expense, says he went into a drug store recently and 
asked for some morphine. The assistant objected to 
giving it without a prescription. ‘‘Why ?” asked the 
editor, ‘‘do I look like a man who would kill him- 
self?” ‘I don’t know,” said the assistant, ‘if I 
looked like you I should be tempted.” 





_. ADVERTISEMENTS. —_ 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his cardin the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 








OO FARMS ineton'S. tine: Viewun, Pairiex OncVa. | 


$250. 810 monthly. Near R. R. and pike 
road. Close to Baltimore. M. 


FARM 4 ap free. 
: ii MELVIN & MANCHA, Glen Burnie, Md. 


Farms’ Sale in Virginia 





Near the Atlantic Ocean. 
Stamp for particulars. Address 


E.C. LINDSEY & CO.Norfolk,Va. 












Has the richest soil, the most varied nat- 
ural resources, and the best climate of any 
State in the United States. 


PORTLAND 


Isthe metropolis of Pacific Northwest and 
richest city in the United States in propor- 
tion to population. Its fortunes have all 
been made here. 

For Iliustrated Pamphlets and other printed 
information address 

THE OREGON IMMIGRATION BOARD, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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E 2 SS a 

RTOP DIRECT TO CONSUMER | 
ame SAVING 25 TO 40% a> 
. NO MIDDLEMENS PROFITS NOR 

EXPENSES OF TRAVELING MEN 


% CATALOGUE & FREIGHT 
+ _\ CHARGE TO YOUR PLACE 
ON APPLICATION 


PIONEER BUGGY @ 
4 COLUMBUS,O, 


ROAD CARTS-A:R88.23°5% Bt io Cotas ie 








Creatly improved with swinging shackles on one 
side. Easiest riding vehicle made, The springs length- 
en and shorten according to the weight put on them, 
Adapted equally well to rough country or fine 
city drives Will give you best satisfaction. 


"SEDGWIGK STEEL WIRE FENCE 






















Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


= A SOLID 


S 











5 Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
ries, Farms, Cardens, &c. 

All needing Fences, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, 
Trellises, etc., write for our illus, price list, mailed free. 
THE NEWEST THINC AND THE BEST. 
Central Expanded Metal Co. N. W. Expanded Metal Co. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Lonis. 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Iilustrated Pamphlet Free, Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor~ 


WE PAY AGENTS *S2ie7882.he7 
AND ALL EXPENSES, Totravel or for local work; 
state which preferred, also salary wanted. SLOAN 


& CO., Manufacturers, 294 George St., Cincinnati, O. 


The man vholok invested from three 
tu five dollars in a Rubber Coat, and 
at his first half hour's experience in 
a storm finds to his sorrow that it is 
hardly a better protection than a mos- 
quito netting, not only feels chagrined 
at being so badly taken in, but also 
feels if he does not look exactly like 


Ask for the “ FISH BRAND” SLICKER 
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Can be applied by any 
one on steep or flat roofs 
CHEAP! 

DURABLE! 
FIRE-PROOF ! 
If you are going to 
build or have leaky shin- 
gie or tin roofs send for 
sample and circular. 


A. F. SWAN, 


38 Dey Street, 
New York. 

A LITLE BOOK OF 
160 pages, containing 
solid facts that every 
man contemplating 
BUILDING should 


Practical Hints 
To Builders. ts ts. fouig hs 


ters on the kitchen, chimneys, cistern, foundation, brickwork, 
|} mortar, cellar, heating, ventilation, the roof and many items of 
} interest to builders. Mailed free on receipt of 10 cents in post- 

tal stamps. Address NATIONAL SHEET METAL 
} ROOF! 


STANDARD 
ROOFING | 


DE DEN 











NG CO., 510 East Twentieth St., New York City. 


CIDER 


PRESSES. 
f TT Best in Use! 
Gratere, Elewatore, Pumps, 4&c. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
a@-Catalogues Free. Mr. Gireap, Onto, 
All Frontier Adventure Gathered into One nook, 


hg Panis OS 


; exploits of American border heroes and hero- 
ines with Indians, outlaws and wild beasts, from the earliest 
times to now. Lives and famous deeds of DeSoto, Standish, 
Boone, Kenton, Brody Crockett, Carson, Custer, Comstock, 
Wild Bill, Buffalo Bill, Gen. Crook, Gen. Miles 


an Chiefs and others. Low AGENTS WANTED 
Louis 


ENGRAVINGS 
& 0O.,Box70 61, Philadelphia or St. 


BoaMcer 
45g) A $10 BOOK FR 25c. 

















Conkiin’s 
Manual of 
Useful In- 
i formation and World’s Atlas contains the cream 
im of awhole library, Everybody delighted with 
iM this vast storehouse of practical knowledge on 
practical subjects. Ithas a million facts of great 
value toeveryone 50 Futt-Paoe Coronsp Mare 





Fe 
WET 


and description of every country in the world. Itis 
a handsome volume of 440 pages bound in silk cloth 
and contains everything that you need to know. 
Nearly half a million sold in 8 months. We guar- 
antee nosuch book has ever before been published, 
and will refund the money to anyone dissatisfied. 


je AGENT wanted everywhere. Oneagent 
PAGLO 





sold 2800 copies in Washington, 
Another 700 in Springfield. Send 25 cts. for agents’ 
terms and copy bound in limp cloth, or 50 cts. fora 
LAIRD & LEK, 49 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, IL 





a library style. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 








er i pe 0S a me 
Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25e. 
Agents sample, 17c. Club of seven, $1.00. 
EaGie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


Name on 25 Fringe&Piush Floral Cards 1 Album _ 
300 Album Pictures, &c.,1 Lace Pin, 1 Ring & Agt’s 
large outfit, 10c, Glen Card Co., Clintonville, Conn 


a Name on 25 New Cards, 1 Autograph Album & 4 
ards Pencil, 375 Verses and ’ictures'for Album, 1 Fan, 
Agi’s Book of Cards, 10e. TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Cu 





A ga from 
A VOICE (32 
fornia. “I took over 100 
orders for your albums last 
week. I never before made} 
money one-quarter as fast.) 
I think my profit willaverage| 
$100 s week hereafter.” J.) 
M. Swift, Oakland, California. 

On account of a forced manu- 


facturer's sale, . 
Photo. 


Watch these columns 
next month for a Voice 
from Illinois, 


ten dollar 
graph Albums arejto be 
lsold tothe people for $2 each. 


{Bound in Royal Crimson Silk 
Velvet Plush. Charmingly dec~ 
forated insides. Handsomest 
albumsin the world. Largest 
size. Greatest bargains ever 
known. Agents wanted.Liberal 
terms. Big money for agents. 
Any one can become a success- 
ful agent. Sells itself on sight—little or no talking necessary. 
Wherever shown, every one wants to purchase. Agents take 
hundreds and thousands of orders with rapidity never before known. 
Great profits await every worker. Agents are making fortunes. 
Ladies make as much as men. You, reader, can do as well as any 
one. Full information and terms free, together with particulars 
and terms for our Family Bibles, Books and Periodicals. Better 
write usat once and see for yourself. After you know ali, should 
you conclude to .go no further, why no harm is done. A 
E. ©, ALLEN & CO. 


Hoelololoofofoleb lolelel 
e offer the man who wants service 


(not style) a garment that will keep 
him dry in the hardest storm. it is 
ealled TOWEK’S FISH BRAND 
“SLICKER,” a name familiar to every 
Cow-boy allover the land, With them 
the only perfect Wind and Waterproof 
Coat is ** Tower's Fish Brand Slicker.” 


and take no other, If your storekeeper 








PORTRAIT OF SwiFT. 
From a Photograph. 





does not have the FISH BRAND, send for descriptive catalogue. A,J. Tower, 20 Simmons St., Boston, Mase. 
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TO BUILD THEM. 


SS. Now teady. This contains 
New, Beautiful, and 
—— how you can an a oof 4 : : 
ndsome, convenient, healthy ht, cool, and airy in summer, 

‘ ly heated in winter. ‘Tells inten 


warm and chea 
what to do, 


‘= to ail climates. } A 
$1.00 by mail, 


ff SENSIBLE LOW-COST HOUSES 


warns 
ddress 





.—HOW 

Our new ATLAS, enti “SENSIBLE LOW 

COST HOUSEs—HOW 

ls illustrations, and complete descriptions of 56 
Jheap Country Houses, costing from $800 to $7500. 
$000 house for $1750, and how to make thera 


intendin 

what not to do. 
FARM JOURNAL, 

125 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


builders of homes 
ibes houses adapted 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 





Set the posts so that you can nail into the 
heartwood. 

About one-tenth of our agricultural products 
is ex ported. 

The only safe way to dispose of carcasses of 
diseased animals is to cremate them. 

Tallow is a good application to mould boards 
etc., to keep them from rusting when not in use. 

Make the ledges and odd corners on the outside 
of the grain bin. Vermin like ledges and corners, 


The engine without a screen on its smoke- 
stack is too dangerous to be in your stock yard, 

Threshing time is a mighty good season for 
losing unmarked sacks. Put your name on 
right now. 

If the hoe is kept in the oats, it will not rust, 
and it is just the thing for drawing the oats 
down to the door of the bin. 

It is surprising how little oil it requires to 
keep farm machinery in order if only good oil 
is used, and it is used often enough. 

The very best market for all but first-class 
fruit is in the pig-pen or barn. All stock will 
make profitable use of it if judiciously fed. 


Why not have a central cold-storage place for 
fruits in every fruit growing community, with 
sections to rent, like room in a safe vault in the 
towns? 


Those who may have sorghum juice, cider or 
other fruit juices to evaporate, should look into 
the merits of the Champion Evaporators made 
by the G. H. Grimm M’f’g. Co., Hudson, O. 


Don’t let any of the fruit go to waste. Get an 
evaporator and dry what you cannot sell or use. 
The Prince, advertised by Gould and Thorndyke, 
Vineland, N. J., is a good, cheap one, though 
there are several others just as good advertised 
this month. 


The New York State Fair to be held at Albany, 
Sept., 12 to 19, will be a clean affair because man- 
aged by clean and capable men. Farmers of the 
Empire state should stand by their friends by 
patronizing the fair. Prize lists can be obtained 
of the secretary, J. S. Woodward, Albany, N. Y. 


Maher & Grosh, Toledo, Ohio, have asked us to 
mention the following orders received by them 
from FARM JOURNAL readers, but which cannot 
be filled for the reasons given: Rufus Phillips, 
no post office, county or state; W. F. Beck, Ohio 
Co.,W.Va.,no post office; Roberts, Wis., no name; 
Talleila, Ill.,no name; Abe. Wenger, no post 
office, county or state; Custer, Dak., no name; 
Lee’s Park, Neb., no name. 


Why not make an after-harvest excursion to 
the Rocky Mountains over that route taken by 
us last summer, and see the country that we have 
written about? No one who does so can help 
being interested as we were. Mr. F. I. Whitney, 
General Agent of the Manitoba Road, at St. Paul, 
will issue cheap excursion rates, perhaps one- 
half regular rates, for any F. J. readers who wish 
totake thetrip. We hoped to have his announce- 
ment in time for this issue but failed to get it. 
(Do not forget what we said last month about 
our being personally interested in Chinook). 


A subscriber at Robinson, Il., writes that he 
has allowed himself to be persuaded by an agent 
representing W. & J. Ashworth, of the Fairview 


Nursery, of Tippecanoe City, O., to purchase one | 


dozen and a half seedling apple trees that will 
reproduce themselves from the seed, price $10.00 
per dozen. He wishes to know if they are worth 
that much for he is compelled to pay for the 
trees. We do not know the Ashworths, but we 
do not believe the trees are worth any more than 
other seedling apple trees. If they will repro- 
duce themselves from seed they are probably 
some worthless variety of fruit. It would be a 
pretty safe rule for our subscriber to consult ad- 
vertisers in the FARM JOURNAL before buying 
trees, and this will apply to other things besides 
nursery stock. 
a 

Behold the Editor sharpening the knives and tools 
on that Experimental Farm we hope to get ere long! 
It makes a hired man mad to ask him to turn a 
grindstone and our boys in- ¢ 
herit their fathers’ weak back 
and tired feeling in the pres- 
ence of a crank. The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist comes to 
our rescue with the sugges- 
tion contained in the cut. 
Remove the hand crank of a 
common grindstone, and get 
the blacksmith to make one 
to correspond with the one 
on the other end of the shaft : a 
and attach treadles to both. Make a seat as shown, 
one end to rest on the frame. The motion is like that 
of a bicycle ; the danger of falling off is much less. 

‘e expect to see the boys contend for the privilege 

of turning such a stone. 
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SCAR W.WHITE, Commission Merchant in 
| Butter, Eggs. Produce &£c. 336 N. Front St., Pbiia. 
Reference—J udge D. Newlin Fell, John Bowers & Co. Phila. 

EES—Now is the time to buy bees. Untested Queens 

D%c. each; warranted, $1.25; tested, $1.75, Full colonies, 
36. Safe arrival guar'd. Oliver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, Pa. 
Galvanized Wire and Ribbon. Barbed Fencin ‘ 
JAMES M.VANCE & CO., Nos. 211 & 213 Market St. Phils, 


This Threshing-machine received ; 
A‘ ENTS wanted. Local or travelling. Permanent work “atate’ Agr 


Medals given by the New York State A “ioe 

Society ; and has been selected, over all others and illus. 
trated and described in that great work, “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics ;” thus, establishing it as the 
standard machine of America. Straw-preserving 


uick selling specialties. Steck Warranted. 

as. E. Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 
= : PEACH TREES at S84. per hun. 200,000 
30,006 Asparagus Roots $2 8 l year ; $2.50 2 years. 





500,000 Strawberry Plants $2 # thousand. Card price free. Rye-Threshe 
N.'P. CREELY, Box 163, Burlington, N.J- | cutters, Foedemilio, Fanninetmie ee; 
Wood Saw-machines; all of the best in market. 


The Fearless Horse- 
powers are the most 
POT STRAWB economical and best Powers built for the running 
CR OWN of Ensilage cutters, Cotton gins, and general farm and 


plantation use. For free Catalogues, address 
Now is the time to plant to secure a good crop next MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


re; 
season. Our plants are in the finest condition. Catalogue : POTATC 
containing full directions mailed free. | The PLANET R 
ELLWANGER g BARRY MT. HOPE NURSERIES, | t 
sRochester, N. Y. | SRE THE BEST'S h F 
EGYPTIAN! OK WINTER ONION SETTS. | Send for Circulars to the Manufacturers ee 


New Crop now ready. tverybody should grow them. S & ALLEN & CO 127 Catharine St 
. . *y A shee . 














Market Garkeners cannot afford to be without them. Grow 
winter and summer. Instructions how to grow them with 
every sale. Send for catalogue. Mmertane Eureka, Viola, 
Crawford and Florence strawberries. 60 other varieties. 
Thompson's Early Prolific Red Raspberry, the earliest of all 
CLEVELAND NURSERY OO., Lakewoop, Ons0. 


WHEAT FERTILIZER S¥0.2ER TON. Sos 


works. No agents. YORK Chemical Works, York,Pa. 


Will hold Twelve Numbers of the Farm JOURNAL 
firmly LEasily arranged. Mailed for 35 cents. Address 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. =, a4 = 
If you want a BUGGY 


ROAD-CART or 


HARNESS, 
write for our Exhibition 
offer, and see the 


BARGAIN 


we give regardless of cost, to advertise our goods. 
It will pay you. Send fcts. stamps for information 
UNION MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Penna. 












“KEYSTONE” 


DISC HARROW 











Covers Grain or Manure evenly, thoroughly 
and at the right depth. It prepares a nice 
seed bed and quickly with SEEDER AT. 
TACHMENT, Does it all at one operation, 
Send for descriptive pamphlet Free. Address 


KEYSTONE MANUFACT’G CO., 
Mention this paper. Sterling, Ills. 


3 New Wheats. 


Australian No.|, 
Ontario Wonder, 
and Colden Cross 














NEW-YORK STATE FAIR 





SANY, SEPTEMBER 12 TO 19, 1889, 
Entries Close August 12. 
For Prize List and new features, address 
N. ¥. 8S. Agricultural Society. Albany. N. Y. 














JOHN FINNUCAN, SPEAXGBOEO- 
COLLIE PUPS 


By Imp. Della No. 6513 or Jackson No. 11607. 
or by Imp. Tweed for sale. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


3 FARMER’S FAVORITE 


GRAIN DRILLS. 


Uurivalled in field work the World over. 
Unexcelled in Material, Manufacture and Finish. | 


are wonderful new varieties, and have proven themselves 
hardiest, most productive and best now grown in 
the U. 8. Also all the other New and Standard varieties, 
such as Dietz Longberry, Harvest) King. Golden Prolific, 
Martin Amber, Hybrid Meditterranean, Poole, Fulcaster, 
Reliable, Fultz, &c., at low prices. Our new Fall Catalogue, 
giving price, history and description Free. Address 


| JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 
217 and 219 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a ae 
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Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
BICKFORD & MUFFMAN, Macedon, N. Y. 











THESUPERIORFERTILIZER GRAIN DRI 


ay 





The BEST inthe WORLD Gaz 
ry Pa — A THE SUPERIOR DRILL CO,, 


me: SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, j 
#7] Manufacturers of CRAIN DRILLS, |) 
CULTIVATORS, CIDER MILLS [|f 


HAY CARRIERS and FORKS. 75 
=S8"- Farmers, see our local Agent, or Jt=4/ 
= write us for catalogue and prices. 













SPECIAL PRICE THIS MONTH. Sample, 
post-paid, 96 cts ; 2 for $1.75; 8, $2.50, and sample patent 
Barbless Fish Hook ree with every knife, if asked for. 
Three blades, ebony handle, brass 
finish, exact size and style of cut; 
oil-temper, and file test- 
ed blades. This knife 
ought to retail at $1.50, 
but our price for the 
resent is 96 cts. Large 
regon Hunting Knuite, 
9.inch when open, $1.00. 
Old four-blade Congress. 
1.25. Hollow Ground 
zor for 30 days, $1.00. 
Patent Strops bic. 8-inch 
Steel Shears,75c.postp’d, 
PI TURE IN RIVET THIS DAINTY KNIFE, white han- 
» dle, 2 best quality blades, has picture in 

rivet too. Knife is well worth 75c. but our 

st-paid; 3 for 
arlow 20c.3 


—— iby | | |! ome 
F amal ALAA Re it 2-blade Boe eee” 
a= af 24 Use a Razor. 
all = 
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ial offer now is 48c. 
$1.25 zor Steel 








illustrated list.and “ How to 


MAHER & GROSH, *#onHboS: 
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